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RAINS gasoline 


Through a quartz window in the cylin- 
der head of a modern high compression 
motor, engineers took high-speed photo- 
graphs of the actual combustion of motor 
fuels. Picture above shows the uneven, 
wasteful explosion of ordinary gasoline. 


Now Ethyl Gasoline is in the same en- 
gine. Note the even burning, the greater 
spread of power. Ethy]! controls combus- 
tion; delivers a smoothly increasing 
pressure to the piston that brings out 
the best performance of any car. 
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Ethyl fluid contains lead 


By ETHYL GASOLI 
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to do its best 


NLY a dog that is trained for the task 
ean high-jump. Only a gasoline that 
is controlled by Ethyl fluid can bring out 
the full power of the modern automobile. 


Photographs at the left prove the need 
for Ethyl and show how it prevents un- 
even explosions that cause harmful knock, 
overheating and loss of power. 


To take full advantage of the quality 
of Ethyl Gasoline, nearly every car man- 
ufacturer now offers high compression en- 
gines, as either standard or optional equip- 
ment. These engines require Ethyl] to give 
you the superior performance for which 
they were designed. 

Ethyl makes any car run at its best. 
Look for this emblem on the pump when 
you buy. It is your assurance of value for 
your gasoline money. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, New York City. 


st 22nd Street, Chicago, III. 


Entered as second-class 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates: One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8.00; elsewhere, $6. 
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HE 20 New York State banks 


which comprise the Marine Midland 


Group of Banks have total capital funds 
of over $70,000,000. 


The New York State area which these 


banks serve consumes over 26% of the 


nation’s goods. 


This great financial organization offers 
state-wide banking facilities in Amer- 


ica’s richest market. 


MARINE 
MIDLAND BANKS 


COMBINED RESOURCES OVER $500,000 


There are Marine Midland Banks 
mm these New York State cities 


NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO ROCHESTER 
BINGHAMTON ALBION BATAVIA 
JOHNSON CITY SNYDER LACKAWANNA 
ENDICOTT EAST AURORA TONAWANDA 
CORTLAND MALONE NO. TONAWANDA 
TROY OSWEGO LOCKPORT 
NIAGARA FALLS JAMESTOWN 
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i= new Packard Light Eight for the first time in- 


troduces Packard quality in a current model at a 
price less than $2250 at the factory. This could 
never have been done before without a reduction of 
quality—a thing Packard’s thirty-two-year-old policy 
would never permit. 

These sensational prices are possible now only 
through Packard’s taking full advantage of the most 
unusual circumstances since before the war. Prices 


on fine materials are at or near pre-war levels. This, 
combined with advanced engineering and produc- 
tion methods and the assurance of a very substantial 


volume, makes motor car history by greatly broad- 


ening the fine car field. 


The new Light Eight Packard line comprises the 


four beautiful, completely modern models illustrated 


FAMILY i5¢ 
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OF A_ DISTINGUISHED 


The Packard light Eight Coupe-Sedan for five, 
with graceful new lines, priced at the factory at 


on these pages, all with 110 horsepower and on a 
new chassis of 128 inch wheelbase. New cars 
throughout, designed to fit today’s economic con- 
ditions—to reflect the new purchasing power of the 
dollar — these Packards offer many improvements 


never before available to Packard buyers. 


Most important of all are the new Packard Synchro- 
mesh Transmission, quiet in all three speeds, and the 


bg 


Finger Control Free-Wheeling per- 
mits the advantages of free-wheel- 
ing or conventional operation at 
the instant choice of the driver. 


Shatter-proof Glass, standard equip- 
ment in windshield and all wi0- 
dows, affords complete protection 
to passengers as well as driver. 
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The Packard Light Eight Five-Passenger Sedan, a 
large, roomy, comfortable car, priced at the factory at 





rw Finger Control Free-Wheeling. These two 
features together revolutionize all conceptions of 
iriving ease, effortless control and safe free-wheeling 


results. The new Angleset Rear Axle and double- 
top frame permit a lower center of gravity, and 


the low, modern design of the body. 


Other improvements, just as found on the larger, 


heavier and more costly Packard models, include 


The Coupe for two or four, $1795 at the factory 
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Syucbro-mesh Transmission, quiet in Ride Control, dash-adjustable hy- 
«l three Speeds, brings a new ease draulic shock absorbers, provides 
nd Convenience in gear shifting, restful riding comfort whatever the 
‘Mw quietness in operation. road, load, speed or temperature. 


Ride Control, dash-adjustable hydraulic shock 
absorbers; complete equipment of shatter- proof 
glass, and body insulation which excludes outside 
heat and cold and adds silence to the other interior 
luxuries. Six-ply tires and bumpers, front and rear, 


are standard on all models. 


Packard is proud to give the Packard name to these 
aristocratic new Light Eights. They uphold the 
Packard tradition of engineering leadership and 
supremacy in beauty of line and luxury of transpor- 
tation. You will be proud to own one of these new 
Packard cars. A demonstration will make you dis- 
satisfied with all you have previously experienced in 
acceleration, ease of control, power and comfort. You 
will be unfair to yourself if you do not see and drive 
the Packard Light Eight before buying amy car at or 
near its price this spring. You can own a Packard. 


Ne 
XX ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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Dreiser on Tacoma people being ignorant is a more important one 

Sirs: we can easily be some from thn Sapa 

sassy 20 ioe tek a aie eee, as can easily be seen fr artial view- 
In the Book Review Section of Time for the point of thousands who have visited our city 

week of Feb. 8, the following statement was and State. How could the people of the South 

quoted from the book Tragic America by Theo- be ignorant and still play such an important part 

dore Dreiser, . ; in the Liberty, Growth and Development of our 
“, . . in Tacoma, Wash., ‘on Feb. 19, 1931, country? ... 

... 16 men were poisoned by food from the C. W. Binc 

: 4 ; Hie : 4 * ‘ NGHAM 

er America s kitchen, from which . “or 

oT ol America soup kitche (7) Charlotte, N. C. 

. L need hardly tell you that this state- Governor Murray declaimed the joke 
ment, appearing in your magazine even as a with as much gusto and as little apology 
quotation, will do untold hurt to our work. : —» ete \Aateneea cel a xe end 
The Volunteers of America are feeding 4,000 as if he had just invented It. Only by 
people a day in Seattle, Wash., and at least damning the joke with a faint titter could 
2,000 in Tacoma. This work is supported by the Charlotte audience have shown that 
public donations and those who give to it wiil the joke was as stale to them as it was 
be greatly shocked by the statement appearing in , os Shen ; 
ae Miner's Honk to him. Since, however, the audience 

I must ask you to publish a prominent state- shrieked, the joke did not prove to be 
ment in your magazine that will offset the injury obsolete for that occasion. Thus Tre 
done our Organization by this quotation, as we aelitis > 
Bee JOE : : ee a CE. 
are feeding hundreds of thousands every day 
throughout the country. 
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Mavup B. BootH Congratulations on Quitting 
The Volunteers of America na 
New York City Sirs: 


me is . From the letters printed on p. 24 and 25 of 

EXTRA MONE y Time gladly, swiftly prints correction of the Feb. 29 issue of Time, I am sure that the 

a statement for which Author Dreiser re- “Yes” people have given you the wrong im- 

fuses to name the source. Time deeply pression about your “March of Time.” I have 

TO ENJOY . abe ; _ 7 ¢ my radio paid for and do not intend throwing 
regrets an) hindrance to lhe \ olunteers it out the window because you are off the air, 

| of America caused by quotation of Author Do you think that if Pepsodent discontinued 

VEN a few thousand dollars Dreiser's loose remark.—EbD. advertising, people would quit cleaning their 
asi: oA . teeth? I have listened to your “March of Time 

in the clear makes life more . 5 quite a lot during the past year and must admit 


= : : ° a that the entertainment was very mediocre, | 
carefree—while yielding youin- — (,<olete Joke 


certainly do not think that it has been a public 
come for extra pleasures. Sirs: service... . 
mes oS . ee If you have been spending $6,000 per week 
oad In the Feb. 29 issue of TIME on p. 15 you Rn Acie Bess siti > oy ee J 
Your odd change 33 cents a sthte What The citizens of Charlotte, N. C. for this ‘“‘March of Time’ program, I want to 


day — $9.75 monthly — builds shrieked with ignorant delight when he [Govy. congratulate you on discontinuing it because it 


: : hasn’t been worth it. 
Murray! cracked an obsolete joke which the ee ain acta Wik wi ee , 
you a cash surplus of from $1500 cieiiemces: Ueoaadat wand ti aihainah Aiteiieioen* I like Time, but I didn’t like the “March oi 


| . . ean pe P Time.” I am an original subscriber to Fortunt 
to $4,000, under the Investors Will you be Kind enough to expiem now you and I like it and think it is getting better with 
S és P| knew that the citizens shrieked in ignorance and ot ; Plesse don’t start  “Misdtenniie 
ynaicate an. | how you knew that they thought the joke ae : om Case « stare a ae 
roOaadCAaSL. 


original ? . —_ ee 
Or—$26.00 monthly creates | This statement is a direct insult to the intel- . , CLAUDE M. SwINNEY 
from $4,000 to $10,000, yield- ligence of the citizens of Charlotte, N. C. and Columbus, Ohio 


: | int t h I f 1 think it calls for an apology. 
ing you annual interest checks O Forp M. MEYERS 


Tl Iroocre 
from $220 to $550—for club | = Thomasville, N. C. Grim Progress 
~ Sirs: 
dues, vacations, travel, or other Your article in the issue of Feb. 29 explaining 
pleasures. Meanwhile yes gree . The particular point in this article which 


your departure from radio advertising is unwat- 
ipal : h " rantedly bigoted and mean in its tribute to radio VF} 
cipal remains untouc ed—an riled me was the untrue statement made in Your blatant self-praise reminds me of a little ) 
anti-worry surplus—ready for st egeialhe cag owe — a Basie Bong 2 4 boy thumbing his nose at a street cat conductor ha’ 
ae naga > pete tip regacage et Dis Sse eed a after having reached his destination by hanging 
emergency or opportunity = ee ryt thet ° i dr Sr gio He has onto the rear end and raising hell. In plain nournft 
dammec ditched and drained the country in : . . : ‘ : 
: . : gee ahs words, your article is disgustingly ungrateful, passed. 
During 1931, its 37th year, the three years.” . . . 1 heard Mr. Murray’s speech and “loaded propaganda” for more TIME adver- 


. : on that particular night and | enjoyed it and otis line Menchinds licen vituhiiia Gua woman 
Investors Syndicate Plan deliver- is dad ai | Ee Win otctneeal Oe i) tising. After having taken advantage ol radio's 
, Ae GORE eEy SBS - es Beggc ied hard-earned facilities, you top off your pound 0! The n 
ed over $3,600,000 to clients. the joke being congener does not apply, as the flesh with sour grapes ; ; 
dictionary defines obsolete as out of use So 111 rT. igs — ae . . man fe; 
i i . I b eds IS a fi partment t ca 
Seven attractive thrift programs, for evidently the joke is not obsolete or else Mr. Pind prow Berd — ae Se in Wag 
creating cash or income estates of from Murray would not have used it and thousands of -adis: whether po me avblete. sponsors or tech- ccect oO; 
$1,500 to $100,000, are clearly others since then. I am wondering if the gentle- nology. Turning a deaf ear to radio won't stop spicuous 
*e ‘ dog “ad man who wrote this article is an authority on its grim progress. Why not give credit where ; 
outlined in the informative booklet, jokes. If so, it probably would be a good idea ate & ere : J t repul 
" : ‘ “" 4 : : oe credit is due? ... } 
Multiplying Money . Send for your for you to have him write an obsolete = ARTHUR J SALTMAN blacken 
. in ° hi he ignorant people , o° ee : 
co = Use the coupon below. column in Time so that t 1g f " fo 
” P could be kept posted and refrain from telling or ,oston, Mass. ; Nature r 
sey ae ac nd hat cli laughing at them. The statement as to the (Continued on p. 8) 


Send booklet “Multiplying Money” to 





Sirs: 


Man or 


indeed . 


Se See ee ease 
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Roy E. Larsen Do yo 
CrrcuLATION ManacGer, Time, INc. Lis _ 
only one 350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Itt. Even aft 


INVESTORS Newsma Baz ine Please enter my subscription for “perien 
SYNDICATE and the yearly Time for one year, and send me a 2 


FOUNDED - 1894 subscription bill ($5; Canada, $8; Foreign, $6). 


MINNEAPOLIS ° 
BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO ee 


Offices in Assets Over eal? 
51 Cities (S) $46,000,000 ; 
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Address 
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TIME 


was a 
BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


before her leelh 


-..wenl bad” 


VEN in our absence, even after we 
have left the room, our friends brood 
mournfully over the glories that have 
passed. “She was—she was—a beautiful 


” 


woman... 

The mouth is the most eloquent of hu- 
mn features, the seat of character. Any 
eect of mouth or teeth is sharply con- 
picuous. Actors who wish to look ugly 
trepulsive on the stage almost always 
tlacken out one or more teeth. And when 
Nature really plays this trick upon either 
cruel 


man or woman, Nature can be 


indeed . 


Do you know what causes lost teeth? 


Lost teeth are a source of mental anguish. 
ven after they are skillfully replaced, the 
‘perience leaves a scar on the memory. 
How you dreaded the verdict, *‘Two 
i the front How 


must come out.”’ 


} avoided acquaintances! How you 


a 
SERIOUS 





THOUGHT ABOUT TEETH 


lost time from business! How the whole 
thing clouded your life for weeks! 

Of course some teeth are lost through 
accident, but more than one-half the total 
losses of adult teeth ave due to. the condition 
known as pyorrhea. This disease is a great 
source of trouble for the dentist. Its treat- 
ment is long-drawn-out and usually pain- 
ful. When it is a question of pyorrhea the 
modern dentist votes for prevention every 
time. And this means giving your dentist 
a chance to prevent by visiting him at 


least twice a year 


Cleanliness is only superficial 


Your dentist will tell you that pyorrhea 
works under the surface. Its approach is 
silent. It may take years—five years, ten 
years—before it breaks out. That is why 
mere cleanliness, even thorough cleanliness, 
is not enough. One of the best-known 
names in all pyorrhea history is that of 


LEADS 





+O Tee 


Dr. R. J. Forhan, who spent 26 years in 
the study and treatment of pyorrhea. 
Thousands of practicing dentists, through- 
out the nation and abroad, are today 
using his special pyorrhea treatment, pro- 
vided only for the use of the dental pro- 
fession. For home use by the family, Dr. 
Forhan also perfected the toothpaste 
which bears his name. The active Forhan 
principle gives you an extra value, an 
added safeguard beyond a mere cleansing 


on 


operation. Use it night and morning 
both teeth and gums, according to di- 


rections. 


Do not wait for bleeding gums 


Don’t give pyorrhea a foothold. Remem- 
ber that 4 out of 5 over the age of forty 
are claimed as its victims. So we repeat 
again: see your dentist and use Forhan’s 
in between visits. Remember also, that 
Forhan’s, judged simply as a toothpaste is 
the finest money can buy—pleasant, agree- 
able, long-lasting. Begin the use of For- 
han’s today. It’s the double-duty tooth- 
paste for teeth and gums. Look for the 
big, brown tube. Forhan Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
Therese, P. Q. 


Forhan’s, Lrd., Ste. 


USE OF FORHAN’S 
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... they buy TWICE as much Soap 















People with incomes of $5000 or more (about a million of them) are The survey, published in two vol- J4y,..,, 
segregated by the U. S. Treasury for income tax purposes . . . umes under the title of “Markets By {my m 
: Incomes,” is the first accurate yard- a * 
+s 3 4 ‘ : ceded a 
That's the way markets are divided. stick for measuring the relative value , 
. 7 ”) 
Do you realize that the Over-Five-Thousand-Dollar-A-Year Families of markets by income groups. 
replace their radios 50% faster . . . use 80% more Grade A coffee. . . It supplies exact information that a 
J a ard, 

70% more canned fruits . . . 30% more antiseptics and mouth washes Will enable many manufacturers to 
: : : ; know just what income groups are Te 
. . . Spend twice as much on electric refrigerators . . . use seven times ; S ; ~ 

ieieehe: Arenal hi ] saa” their best customers . . . the frequency 
as many electric ironing machines . .. replace furnaces ner: ; : Too : 
J 8 place furnaces 50% ofte with which each group buys... the = 7 
¥ ecured s 
class of product each group favors. in the w 
hall no « 
duirers te 


agg show that there is family retail purchases in a typically Sales executives will use “Markets 
one passenger automobile for American town, By Incomes” as the basis of straight- 
shooting sales methods. It will clear 
away much of the fog that surrounds 
advertising strategy. It will point the 
way to a greater return per dollar of 
—to relate them to incomes through - sales cost. 





every 5.5 people in the U.S. - 
¥ 5-5 Pek —to verify these records carefully 







But new evidence—the first actual 





through dealer investigations and 






evidence of buying habits dy income 
—shows that the family with an in- 
come over $5000 actually buys swice as 


civic records. 








» * ference 7? mc 1p tay > _ . . . — bett 
many new automobiles as the family reference to state income tax reports. The information supplied in “Markets 
By Incomes” is given in both tabular and 


with less. we hz ae ‘i ; ) ; 
Time has done this job, tabulated graphic form. Volume I is now ready for 
It was a tremendous task to gather the results,andisnowreadytoputthis distribution to key executives concerned 
the records of a million and a half valuable information into your hinds. with sales and advertising. 
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ton or Before * 
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and “TWICE as many Automobiles 


“Agreat and useful job. It knocks one or two 
imy most cherished notions as to our market 
toa cocked hat, but that is just what is 


eeded at this time.” , 
Pau. G. HorrMan 


Preside nal, The Studebaker Sales Cc rporation 
° ° ° 
Anoteworthy survey. An important step for- 
ard, Will be useful to many manufacturers.” 
Me vin T. Copetanp 
Professor of Marketing, Harvard Business School 
. . oe 
You are to be congratulated upon hav ing 
«cured such interesting material. Very useful 
ithe work which we are carrying on... we 
shall no doubt have many occasions to refer in- 
juirers to the information you have assembled.” 
Jutius Kiem 
Departme nt of Commerce 


“an: ~ a 

Giv es new and surprising information on 
market potentials by income classes.” 

Har R. MacNaMeeE 

Richard : Alley Richards Coa 


° ° 
“Tt is unparalleled in its scope and in the 


Hucu Mckay 
Sep h Katz Con pe ny 


picture that it gives. 
The y 


“This study will explode many. existing theo- 
mike 


construc- 


ries and will 
for more 
tive advertising and 
sounder sales plan- 
ning.” 

Epwarp V. PARENT 


Lavin & Compan) 


IME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Time, Inc., 135 East 42nd Srreet, New York City 


“Most useful to the man interested in the prac- 
tical side of the distribution of commodities.” 
Ernest S. Braprorp 

Director of Bureau of Business Research, 

The College of the City of New York 


“A new high point... Should prove very valu- 
able in helping to correct our views of what the 
American market really is.” 


Pau. H. Nystrom 


Professor of Marketing, Columbia University 


The first survey based on 


actual income tax returns 





TIME 


SPERUD 


paconge of the United States have led the way out of 
past depressions and they can be depended on to do 
their share now. America has always prospered when the 
railroads were prosperous, and it is worthy of note that 
the country, as a whole, never has been prosperous when 


the railroads were not. 


Missouri Pacific will do its share in the territory it 
serves ... Embracing the Mississippi Valley between 
St. Louis and New Orleans, the Middle West between the 
Missouri River and the Rocky Mountains, and virtually 
all of the Great Southwest. 


River gateways served by the Missouri Pacific include 
Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans 
and many intermediate crossings. Every important port on 
the Gulf of Mexico from New Orleans to the Rio Grande 
River on the Mexican border is served by the Missouri 
Pacific Lines. They also serve the Brownsville, Laredo and 
E] Paso gateways to Mexico and operate through service 
to the Pacific Coast by way of both El Paso and Pueblo. 


When you think of this vast empire, think of Missouri 
Pacific Lines—A Service Institution—providing superior 
passenger and freight service to every important gateway 
and community between the Mississippi River and the 
Rocky Mountains and between the Missouri River and 
Mexico and the Gulf. 

The Missouri Pacific Lines--route of the Sunshine 
Special, the Scenic Limited and a fleet of other deluxe 
passenger and dependable freight trains. 


rica“ 
We? 
; ne le ew aes 
> n, St.Louis J 
2” 


af 


Dependable 
Freight and 


Passenger 
Service 


“A SERVICE INSTITUTION ” 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 


AUXILIARY TO MISSOURI 





PACIFIC LINES 
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Offer to Subscribe 
Sirs: 

In this western city, the self-respecting, dis- 
criminating and high-minded adult, who is not 
at home during the middle of the day, as most 
such adults are not, can count regularly on just 
this much out of his radio during the week—g 
half-hour sonata recital on Monday morning 
“The March of Time” on Friday evening and the 
Philharmonic concert on Sunday afternovn, In 
addition there are occasional delights such as the 
superb broadcasts of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, some of the international programs, 
the present Metropolitan Opera series, etc. But 
the three periods a week are all one can be sure 
of....In_ discontinuing “The March of 
Time,” you not only cut down again on our 
tiny quota, but you deprive us of the only in- 
formational program that has been tolerable: 
and it has been much more than tolerable—it 
has been magnificent, 

. The programs mentioned above are, I sup- 
pose, subsidized. If no philanthropist is willing 
to subsidize ‘The March of Time,” could we not 
subscribe to it, as we subscribe to the printed 
magazine? That is the point and purpose of this 
letter. Broadcasting supported by advertisers 
may be practical, but it is not successful. Would 
it not be possible to reserve one station with a 
national system for such programs as we might 
be able to enjoy, and let it be supported by a 
reasonable monthly or annual subscription from 
the respectable thousands of us who, having 
invested in more or less expensive equipment, 
would now like to have some use for it? 

DorotHy Scott SHAW 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Such a plan, even if practical, is more 
than Time could undertake to organize 
Meanwhile other plans are pending —Ep. 

.J 


Troubles 
Sirs: 

Two weeks ago I sold a few radio receiving 
sets to several subscribers of ‘lime who were tired 
of going out every Friday night to find a place 
to hear “The March of Time.” 

A few minutes ago, I had four telephone calls 
from my clients complaining that you just an- 
nounced that “The March of Time’ goes off the 
air next Friday [Feb. 26} 

If you do so, I shall have troubles to collect 
the radio bills, and | would have to blame you. 
Please continue! 

FRANK VADILLO 

Merida, Mexico 


Oklahoma's Alice 
Sirs 

In the interest of Timely truth, I believe one 
or two statements in your Alfalfa Bill Murray 
article (Feb. 29) should be corrected. 

lime said, “For a wife he picked Mary Alice 
Hearrell, half-white, half-Indian.” . . . “a quiet, 
dark woman,” etc. 

If she were “half-white, half-Indian,” or even 
all Indian, she might be just as charming, for 
Oklahoma does have some very cultured and in- 
tellectual full-bloods, particularly among Alice 
Murray's tribe—the Chickasaws. 

Actually, Mary Alice Hearrell Murray is seven- 
eighths white, one-eighth Indian and she would 
be better described as a quiet, Nordic type, fot 
her eyes are blue and her skin is light. As for 
her Chickasaw blood, sne, like all Chickasaws, is 
proud of it and she would be proud to possess 
more of it. E 

The Chickasaws—believed to be of Toltec 
origin—possessed an enviable culture when they 
were discovered by LaSalle and De Soto in their 
comfortable towns in Mississippi. We have no 
record to show that they were ever savages. 
When the white man brought his own conception 
of education to them, they took him seriously 
and practised his teachings even more assiduous!) 
than did the white settlers. ; \ 

Alice Murray was educated at Bloomfield Fe- 
male Seminary, in Indian Territory—a Chicka- 
saw school—then taught in the same academy. 
Friends have known her domiciled in log cabin 
and in luxurious mansion and have found that 
she graced any environment, that she has avers 
been a tactful, loving wife to a most unusud 
husband, a devoted mother and a woman ol Te 
markable intellect and social charm. If Fate 
should place her in the White House, Washing- 
ton snobs would be forced to admire and respect 
Alice Murray’s unpretentious manner -her calm 
confidence in the purity and security of her own 
background that precludes any need for ostenta- 
tion. 


° 
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In such cases I advise 


TIME 


X-RAY SHOWS where poisons form 
that cause headaches, bad breath, 
skin troubles, etc.! Fresh yeast keeps in- 
testines clean, explains Dr. Gutmann. 


fresh YEAST” 


declares the famous DR. GUTMANN, of Paris 


O many people are missing perfect 

health because of sluggish intestines. 

If they only realized how easy it is to cor- 

rect this very unpleasant trouble today! 
Listen to this... 


“T have had extraordinary success with 
fresh yeast for patients suffering from 
what we call a ‘fatigued intestine.’” 


These are the words of the well-known 
French authority, Dr. René Gutmann, 


“I was terribly run-down,” 
writes Edith E. Rinehart, of 
Ridgewood, N. J. *“‘My sys- 
tem seemed sluggish and I 
couldn't get up any pep... 
I started Fleischmann’s 
Yeast and my sluggishness 
very soon disappeared.”’ 


Chef de Clinique of the Faculty of Medi- | 


He adds:— 

“Fresh yeast is a living food. It softens 
the waste residues in the intestines... 
. stimulates secretions.” 


cine of Paris. 


cleanses. . 


Eaten regularly, Fleischmann’s Yeast 


actually “‘tones” and strengthens the slug- | 


gish intestinal muscles. 


Thus poisons that were leading to headaches, | 
skin blemishes, etc., are promptly carried away. | 


You tire less quickly. You sleep more soundly 


at night. And soon you notice that those | 


draggy, pepless days no longer occur! 

Just eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
every day, regularly—a cake before each meal, 
or between meals and at bedtime—plain or 
dissolved in water (a third of a glass). 


Every cake, you know, is rich in three | 
health-giving vitamins—vitamins B, G and the | 


“sunshine” vitamin D, Start eating it today! 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 


for health is sold | 


only in the foil- 
wrapped cake with 
the yellow label, It 


is yeast in its fresh | 


and effective form = 


the kind famous doctors | 


recommend. At grocers, 
restaurants and soda fountains. 


© 1922, Standard Brands Incorporated | 
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Incidentally, let’s set aright another error: 
You quoted Will Rogers, “I guess he (Murray) 
ain’t got much chance.” Here’s a clipping of 
Will’s statement to a Daily Oklahoman reporter: 

me . By the way, son, I was quoted in 

a telegraph story in Tulsa as saying Bill 

Murray didn’t have a chance. I never said 

no such thing. And I want a retraction, an 

old fashioned ‘Beg Your Pardon,’ because 
you are the first newspaper reporter I’ve seen 
on this trip.” 

Has one who admires you muchly been too 
long-winded? A thousand pardons. But please 
do right by our Alice Murray, for she deserves 
the best of everything. 

Gorpon Hines 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


° 


. , 7 
Alice’s Weekly 
Sirs: 

CONGRATULATIONS FOR YOUR GLIT- 
TERING “TIME-WORTHY” CAMEO OF “AL- 
FALFA BILL” [Time, Feb. 29] STOP TIME 
FALTERED ONLY IN COMPARING MUR- 
RAYS RUGGED HONESTY WITH THAT OF 
CLEVELAND STOP DO YOU THINK THE 
GREAT GROVER WOULD PUBLISH A 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER SEND BLACKJACK 
ADVERTISING SOLICITORS TO PATRONS 
OF THE STATE BOARD OF AFFAIRS AD- 
VISING THEM TO ADVERTISE IN WORTH- 
LESS MEDIUM AT HIGH RATE IF THEY 
DESIRE TO CONTINUE TO DO BUSINESS 
WITH THE STATE. 

WALTER M. Harrison 

Managing Editor 
Oklahoman and Times 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Blue Valley Farmer, with a claimed 
circulation of 80.000 and no free list, is 
owned by Oklahoma's Governor William 
Henry Murray, his wife Alice, his cousin 
Cicero. In answer to the widespread 
charge that Murraymen capitalize on its 
owners’ official position to solicit adver- 
tising and subscriptions, Governor Murray 
has announced that he would dismiss any 
employe so doing. Many a Blue Valley 
Farmer advertiser reports satisfaction with 
results.—Eb. 


Heart Rended 
Sirs: ; 

Pardon an old lady of 78 addressing the editor 
of famous TIME. ; 

I had to do it after reading the heart-rending 
story of “Death on Porcupine River” (Tre, 
Feb. 29). The picture of Albert Johnson shows 
a kindly face. Without the slightest doubt, in 
the beginning. he thought only of the wretched 
suffering animals caught in the cruel traps. 

His heart turned to them and against man 
who probably had been cruel to him. The sequel 
—calling Johnson “mad,” driving exhausted dogs 
100 miles in 20 hours. Police, trappers, posses, 
guns, airplanes, bombs, after one weary man. 
How I wish he might have reached Alaska. 

Mary THOMPSON 


Tampa, Fla. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Of.) 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. . 

Managing Editor: John S, Martin. | Gols 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. x0lds- 
borough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributer 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr. rt 
F, Busch, Washington Dodge II, J.T. Everitt, 
Mary Fraser, Albert L. Furth, Allen a 
David W. Hulburd Jr., Schuyler Jackson, FE. 
Kennedy, Peter Mathews, Frank Norris, —— 
deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwind, Charles 
Wertenbaker, S. J. Woolf. lea: c 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial ae 
should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New_York; 

Subscription rates: One year in the U. S. an¢ 
possessions, also Cuba, Mexico, Panama. gesewdt 
ican Republic. Haiti. Spain, Central and South 
America, $5.00; Canada, $8.00, elsewhere, we 

Changes of address: Two weeks oo 
quired for change of address, When or pti 
change, please give both the new address am 
old address. , hsc 

Address all correspondence regarding substi! 
tion. index. binders. bound volumes. to, the Cire 
lation Manaaer, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, ” 
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TIME 


Cleveland’s first 
railroad chartered 


March 14, 1836 


ad 


.. when cannon boomed a sreeting 


to Cleveland’s first train 


Excited Clevelanders, in 1851, 
aluted Cleveland’s first train ar- 
val with roaring artillery. It was 
the consummation of an enterprise 
initiated by a charter dated March 
\4, 1836 — exactly 96 years earlier 
than the date on the magazine you 
are now reading. 

Amazing changes those 96 years 
have wrought — a pointer toward 
that the next four score and sixteen 
years may hold! ‘The lumbering stage- 
cach and creaking ox-train of 1836 
have vanished. In their stead some 


hundreds of thousands of cars each 
vear carry millions of tons of mer- 
chandise from Cleveland to a world 


of homes and industry. And more 
than 55 per cent of the nation’s in- 
habitants are within overnight ride 
from million 


modern Cleveland’s 


population. 

A strategic point on the business 
map — this Cleveland of 1932! A 
distribution center for important 
merchandise . . . logical location for 


headquarters or first-line branch 


offices .. . key point for the deposit 


of working funds to expedite selling 
or manufacturing operations! And 
those who find in Cleveland’s loca- 
tion the answer to problems of close 
markets 

United 
Cleveland the 


contact with important 


find also in the Central 


National Bank of 
answer to modern banking require- 
ments. Its executives are in constant 
contact with a wide range of business 
problems. Its United States charter 
and membership in the Federal Re- 
serve make it an intimate part of the 
world’s strongest financial system. 


CENTRAL UNITED 
NATIONAL BANK + Cleland 


we ttlea.s | 


Bank 


Oh io 





Court-room NOISE was 
wiping out convincing testimony. 
Johns-Manville made it possible 
fo HEAR perfectly yas 


“ Mr. Foreman, have you agreed upon a verdict?” 
“We have.” 
“Flow say you?”’ 


“Ie, the Jury, find the defendant Not GuILty.” 


is outside our province to dispute, in any way, the 
carefully considered decision of the Jury. The case is 
closed and sealed, officially. But actually the defendant 
was guilty. Step by step, the cross-examination of the 
witnesses revealed that fact. Step by step—logically and 
convincingly, the prosecution proved it. 

Then why did the Jury render the opposite verdict? 

Because they could not hear the complete testimony. 
Because noise and faulty acoustics, within the court room 
itself, prevented the Jury from getting a clear, concise, 
uninterrupted picture of the case. Because, in all sincerity, 
they dared not convict this man on spotty and insufficient 
understanding of the evidence. 


NOISE did it. Invariably noise ‘‘does it.” Noise was 


A church divided against itself 


Those who sat no more than halfway back in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., might hear 
the minister. Beyond that, it wasn’t possible. Sermons 
produced entirely different reactions on the same audi- 
ence. J-M Acoustical Treatment was applied. Acoustical 
properties are now reported excellent. 


but the jury 


so damaging in the Fulton County Court House, Atlanta, 
Georgia—for example—that it was even necessary to stop 
court proceedings when street cars passed. 

NOISE can be blotted out. Faulty acoustics can be 
eliminated. ABSOLUTE QUIET, perfect hearing condi- 


tions can be substituted instead. J-M Acoustical Treat- 


Lecturer’s voice bounced like a ball 


Lecture rooms in the new Chemistry Building at Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, N. Y., presented a serious problem. The lecturer’s 
voice “bounced” against the hard interior surfaces, produced 
annoying echoes. Students had to “strain” to hear. It was im- 
possible to face the blackboard, talk at the same time. Dur- 
ing Christmas recess, 1930, these rooms were acoustically treated 
by Johns-Manville. Now the lecturer faces the blackboard— 
talks. The students hear perfectly. 
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ment shut out all the distracting noises from the Fulton 
County Court House here mentioned. With equally 
impressive success, Johns-Manville has achieved acous- 
tical perfection in schools, churches, theatres, hospitals, 
court rooms, offices, auditoriums, dining cars, in fact in 
public and private meeting places of every type and 


description. Result—added efficiency, added comfort. 
Whether your problem is noise quieting or acoustical 
correction, Johns-Manville has the method, the materials, 
the experience to solve it. Ask to have a Johns-Manville 
Acoustical Engineer call. Address Johns-Manville, 292 


Madison Ave., New York City. 


Johns-Manville 


“‘Distressing to patients, doctors, nurses” 


The importance of guiet in a hospital can- 
not be overemphasized. Noise has a 
most serious effect upon the patients. 
Also upon the doctors, nurses and attend- 
ants who are responsible for the care and 
recovery of the patients. 

When, in 1926, specifications were pre- 
pared for the Bethesda Hospital, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, sound-absorbing treatment 
was not considered necessary. Noise com- 
plaints from patients and staff soon after 


the hospital opened, however, proved this 
to be an unfortunate decision. 


J-M Sanacoustic Tile was first installed 
on the ceiling in one of the corridors. 
When this work was completed, improve- 
ment was so marked that other corridor 
ceilings were treated. Today, J-M Acous- 
tical Treatment has been applied in the 
administration offices as well as other 
parts of the building. Everyone is im- 
pressed with the prevailing quiet. 


Controls 


HEAT, COLD, SOUND, MOTION 


Protects against 


4 Mi FIRE AND WEATHER 
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CHRYSL2Ae 
vith pened FLOATING POWER 


AUTOMATIC CLUTCH «+ SILENT- GEAR SELECTOR + FREE 


WHEELING « 


INTERNAL HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


ALL-STEEL BODY «+ OILITE SQUEAK-PROOF SPRINGS 


DOUBLE-DROP GIRDER-TRUSS FRAME 


New Chrysler Eight Sedan, $1475 


New Chrysler Six Convertible Coupe, 935 


Chrysler Repeats Its Challenge 


Double- Drop Girder-Truss Frame? .. . 
A rigid distortion-proof foundation for 
the b« dy. 

Or match Chrysler’s Oilite Squeak- 
Proof Springs? . . . Regardless of mud, 
snow, ice or dirt, these springs w/l not 


With the introduction of its outstanding 
new cars, Chrysler issued the plain-spoken 
challenge— “What is there to match the 
new Chrysler engineering developments?” 
The answer has not been found. The 
challenge bears repeating. 

What is there to match Chrysler’s 
patented Floating Power engine suspension? 
Completely wipes out power tremor at all 
car speeds. Creates an altogether new “‘feel- 
ing’’ in motoring. 

Or match Chrysler’ s Automatic Clutch? 
Completely automatic. Leaves your left foot 
perfectly idle. 

Or match Chrysler s Silent Gear Selec- 
tor? . . . Enables anyone to change to a 
higher or lower gear at any car speed— 
instantly, easily, silently. 


Or match Chrysler's Free Wheeling? 
..- Real Free Wheeling—an entirely separ- 
ate unit at the rear of the transmission. 

Or match Chrysler’ s Hydraulic Brakes? 
They are simpler. Fewer parts. Never need 
lubrication. Always equalized. 

Or match Chrysler’s Centrifuse Brake 
Drums? ... New and larger brake drums 
of steel with a cast-iron lining—the steel 
and iron permanently fused together. 
Brakes that last longer, remain cooler, re- 
tain uniform efficiency. 

Or match Chrysler’ s All-Steel Body? 
Modern a//-steel construc- 
tion, rigidly reinforced and 
welded into one piece. 
Sound-insulated. 

Or match Chrysler’ s 


Youll be 
happier 
witha 


Lhrysl er 


squeak—and never need lubrication. 

Or match Chrysler’s great values? Just 
compare! 7 
A new Chrysler Six, 5 body models, $885 to $935 
(Automatic Clutch and Oilite Squeak- Proof Springs 
on all Sixes at slight extra cost) ;a new Chrysler Eight, 
5 body models, $143.5 to $1695; a new Chrysler Im- 
perial Eight, 3 body models, $1925 to $2195; anew 
Chrysler Imperial Custom Eight, 6 body models, $2595 
to $3595. F. O. B. Factory. Duplate Safety Plate 
Glass standard on Custom Eights. Obtainable on Six 
and Eight Sedans, $77.50; on Imperial Sedans, $20} 
all 2-passenger Coupes, $9.50. 
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The Weekly Newsmagazine 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS— 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Third Year’s End 


President Hoover last week ended his 
third year in office by working through his 
usual daily routine. Democrats at the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue cele- 
brated the occasion in the Senate by ex- 
coriating the Administration. Jouett 
Shouse of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee added his voice to the carping 
chorus by broadcasting a speech in which 
he declared that at Valley Forge and on 
Feb. 12 the Presidential addresses had 
eulogized Herbert Hoover almost to the 
exclusion of Washington and Lincoln. 
Concluded Mr. Shouse: “Is it any wonder 
that an Ohio newspaper recently said he 
had better be watched at Easter time?” 

Less partisan observers found public 
sentiment more favorable to President 
Hoover than it was a year ago, attributed 
it to popular approval of recent Hoover- 
sponsored measures against Depression, 
popular disapproval of malicious attacks 
on the President by political enemies. 
Physically the President appeared a little 
greyer, a little more serious of mien than 
he was at the two-year mark but in ex- 
cellent health. 
€ To succeed Joseph Clark Grew, newly 
appointed Ambassador to Japan, Presi- 
dent Hoover selected Charles Hitchcock 
Sherrill of New York to be Ambassador 
to Turkey. In 1911, when he was Minis- 
ter to Argentina, Mr. Sherrill was offered 
the post in Tokyo. He declined and re- 
tired from the diplomatic service because 
of ill health. His achievements while in 
Argentina included helping double the 
volume of U. S. trade with that country 
and the sale of two U. S.-built battleships 
to the Argentine Navy. In Paris Mr. & 
Mrs. Sherrill, who are childless, maintain 
thome. Both speak French fluently, the 
language of diplomacy at Angora.* He 
sa member of the Olympic Games com- 
mittee, once (1887) was U. S. 100-yd. 
lash champion, originated the series of 
international inter-university track meets 
n 1894, five years after he left New 
Haven. Mr. Sherrill is a trustee of New 
York University where he founded the 
ine arts school, is the author of Stained 
Glass Tours in France (1908), In England 
(1909), In Italy (1913), In Spain & 
Flanders (1924), In Germany (1927). 
(Mrs. Mary Mooney, 84, mother of 
California Convict Tom Mooney, called 
it the White House. Told that the Pres- 
ident was too busy to hear her plea for 


— 








*The last six Ambassadors to Turkey: John 
. Leishman (1906), Oscar Solomon Straus 
'1909), William Woodville Rockhill (1911), 
Henry Morgenthau (1913), Abram I. Elkus 
'1916), Joseph Clark Grew (1927). 


her son’s release, she left her appeal in 
manuscript. Other visitors last week who 
did see the President: Jay Herod, 1o, San 
Francisco violin prodigy, Alayne Brown, 
15, St. Louis sharpshooter. 

@ President Hoover signed a. bill which 
will cause the distribution to the needy of 


International 
Cuartes HitcuHcock SHERRILL 
Stained glass and battleships. 


40,000,000 bu. of Farm Board wheat 
through the Red Cross. The Red Cross 
will have the grain milled and should it all 
be used for human consumption it would 
make 2,480,000,000 loaves of bread. 

@. The President signed a resolution mak- 
ing $10,000,000 available for the forma- 
tion of agricultural credit corporations 
through the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Jobs for Dollars 

Up to the beginning of this week only 
one national bank—the First of Hamilton, 
Ill_—had failed in 15 days. The Federal 
Reserve System announced an increase 
in holdings by central banks of $19,399.- 
ooo in Government securities, evidence 
that banks were availing themselves of 
credit expansion made possible by the 
Glass-Steagall bill. A decline of $9,000.,- 
ooo in the amount of money in circulation 
for the week was interpreted by the 
Treasury as showing that more currency 
was coming out of hiding. 

With these cheering facts in mind, Pres- 
ident Hoover felt that the nation’s slug- 
gish economic tide was turning. It was a 
President more cheerful than he had been 
for months who broadcast last week an 
address which inaugurated the anti- 
hoarding campaign of his Citizens’ Recon- 
struction Organization. Excerpts: 

“The time has now arrived for a new 
offensive rally in the spirit that has made 
America great. The battlefront today is 
against the hoarding of currency. 
Some of these idle dollars are finding their 
way back into the channels of trade. But 
we must continue until we have won all 
along the line. ... 

“The summons tonight is a call to the 
faith of a people. Not to faith in some 
rosy panacea or pretentious theory but 
to their intelligent faith in themselves and 
in individual resourcefulness and enter- 
prise, and to the sense of responsibility 
of every man to his neighbor. The safest 
risk in the world is a share in the future 
of the American people!” 

Next day in 1,300 U. S. towns and 
cities under the direction of Col. Frank 
Knox, publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, an army of men and women set 
out on a house-to-house canvass to get 
people to spend or invest their money in 
some way. “We are an employment agency 
for idle dollars,” said Col. Knox. “If the 
owners of idle, hidden dollars do not 
want to employ them in normal ways, 
Uncle Sam will give them a job—and pay 
them wages.” 

Uncle Sam’s dollar job-giver was 
Secretary of the Treasury Ogden Livings- 
ton Mills, who made available last week 
a special obligation of the Government— 
2% Treasury certificates in denominations 
of $50, $100 and $500. 

It was not private hoarding, however, 
with which the Administration was most 
concerned last week. Bankers, in the 
opinion of the White House, are hoarding 
too. Letters flooded the President’s desk 
telling of loans denied on what was con- 
sidered ample collateral. It was hoped 
that a flow of the citizens’ currency into 
the banks would quiet bankers’ uneasiness 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 


THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 


The Senate: 
@ Passed (75-to-5) a bill making illegal 
labor contracts which prohibit an employe 
from joining a union and specifying that 
Federal courts must hold public hearings 
before issuing injunctions in labor dis- 
putes; sent it to the House. 
@ Passed a bill providing that defendants 
may waive Federal grand jury indictment. 
@ Adopted a resolution to investigate all 
stock exchanges (see p. 30). 
@. Received a bill from New York’s Wag- 
ner which would make retirement insur- 
ance, shared equally by employe and em- 
ployer, compulsory on U. S. railroads. 

Committees of the Senate: 
@ Decided that there had been no elec- 
tion for U. S. Senator in Alabama in 1930. 
declared vacant the seat of John H. Bank- 
head 
@ Voted to report a bill appropriating 
$500,000 the first year and $1,000.000 for 
each succeeding year to promote rural 
maternity and infant health work. 

The House: 
@ Received from the Ways & Means 
Committee a tax bill to raise $1,096,000.- 
ooo. Chief item: a 2.25% manufacturer’s 
sales levy. 
@ Adopted (344-to-2) a joint resolution 
giving 40,000,000 bu. of Farm Board 
wheat through the Red Cross to the needy, 
sent it to the President. 
€_ Passed the Treasury and Post Office 
supply bills after cutting the total appro- 
priation to $1,059.000.000. 

Committees of the House: 
@ Reported a bill by South Carolina’s 
Hare to grant autonomy to the Philippines 
five years after the establishment of Phil- 
ippine self-rulg. ; 
@ Cut nearly $55.000.000 from the inde- 
pendent offices supply bill. chietly from the 
Veteran’s Bureau, Farm Board, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


A 


- EE 


Counting Day 

Connecticut's Congressman Richard 
Patrick Freeman got up from a sick bed 
to hobble down the aisle of the House last 
week and sign a petition to bring from the 
Judiciary Committee to the House floor a 
Wet proposal to medify the 18th Amend- 
ment. But the 145 signatures necessary to 
put the petition into parliamentary action 
were still incomplete as the document lay 
for the fifth day on the Speaker’s desk. 

It seemed a good time for blatantly Dry 
Congressman Thomas Lindsay Blanton of 
Texas to get up and twit the Wets on their 
poor showing. Actually it was a bad time. 
For at that moment another Texas Con- 
gressman, paralyzed Joseph Jefierson 
Mansfield, put his black-gauntleted hands 
to the wheels of his rolling chair, pushed 
himself up to the rostrum and squiggled 
his name in the 145th blank space. Deri- 
sive Wet whoops from both sides of the 
House squelched crestfallen Congressman 
Blanton. 

The Parliamentary mechanics behind 
this Wet move involved a liberalization in 


House rules last December. After due 
consideration the Judiciary Committee, 
three weeks ago. tabled (14-to-9) a Con- 
stitutional amendment to return liquor 
control to the States. One-third of the 








Acme 
CONGRESSMAN MANSFIELD 


He rolled up to squelch another Texan. 


House membership could, by petition, 
raise the question of whether or not the 
committee should be “discharged” from 
further consideration of the matter. The 
roll call vote would thus be on the ques- 
tion of discharging the Committee and not 
on the Constitutional amendment itself. 
But as the Wets saw it. such a vote would 
approximate sentiment on Prohibition. 

The Wets had no expectation of muster- 
ing the majority needed to bring the 
amendment to the floor, much less the 
two-thirds required to pass it. What they 
did expect was to compel all Congress- 
men—Wets, Drys and Weaslers—to stand 
up and be counted* for the first time since 
1917 on an issue that will be one of the 
most ticklish in the 1932 campaign. Count- 
ing day, it was announced last week, will 
be March 14. 


20th Amendment 

Virginia was the tenth State to ratify 
the Federal Constitution.+ Last week it 
was the first State to ratify what is likely 
to become the 20th Amendment to that 
Constitution. Prodded into speedy action 
by Senator Carter Glass, it did not wait 
to be notified officially by Secretary of 
State Stimson that Congress had put this 
newest Amendment up to the States. Last 
week Mr. Stimson was still waiting for 
the Government Printing Office to turn 
out 48 copies of the Amendment to be 
signed, sealed, red-taped and distributed 
among the States. 

As submitted to the States by Congress, 
the 20th Amendment would eliminate the 


short (“lame duck”) session of Congress 
*Only figuratively. Roll calls are answered 
from a sitting position. 
tJune 25, 1788 by a vote of 89-to-79. 


which follows every biennial election, 
Each Congress, instead of waiting 13 
months to get to work, would open Jan. 
3 after the November voting. The Presi- 
dent would be inaugurated Jan. 20 instead 
of March 4. Congressional sessions, within 
the two-year term of members, would be 
unlimited. 

Only five of the 25 constitutional 
amendments proposed by Congress have 
failed of State ratification.* Unless three- 
fourths of the State Legislatures ratify 
this latest proposal within seven years, 
it will lapse, becoming null and void. Vir- 
ginia’s hasty ratification started a race 
among the States to tack the “Lame 
Duck” Amendment to the Constitution 
after the one providing for woman suf- 
frage. Kentucky, Louisiana, New Jersey, 
Mississippi, Massachusetts, New York, 
South Carolina, Illinois, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, all with legislatures sitting, 
jockeyed for second and third honors in 
performing a Federal function. Nebraska's 
Senator George William Norris. who has 
fought long and hard to reform Congres- 
sional dates fixed in the stage-coach era, 
confidently expected to have the 36 neces- 
sary State ratifications soon after next 
January when the Legislatures of 44 
States meet. 


CRIME 


Snatchers on Sourland Mt. 

At Niles, Ohio last week, James Dejute 
Jr., 12. son of a well-to-do contractor, was 
kidnapped on his way to school by two 
men in a brown coupé. A minister's wife 
witnessed the abduction. Next day Con- 
tractor Dejute received a note demanding 
$10,000 unless he wanted his boy back 
“in installments.” Two days after that a 
posse of local police found the Dejute boy 
alive and well in a house not ten miles 
from his home. The kidnappers were 
found with him. He had been concealed 
behind a false wall, said he was well-fed 
but sleepy. 

No notice of the Niles abduction was 
taken by the world-at-large. It would 
scarcely have attracted the little national 
attention it did had not a fabulous melo- 
drama unfolded the night before in cen- 
tral New Jersey. 

The last person known to have seen 
20-month-old Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
Jr. was his nurse, a dark-haired, light- 
footed little Scotch girl of 26 named Betty 
Gow. Nurse Gow immigrated to the U. 5. 
in 1928, has been in the Lindberghs’ em- 
ploy over a year. At approximately 8:30 
o'clock one evening last week she went to 
his nursery. It is on the second floor. 
southeast corner, of the home which Col 
& Mrs. Lindbergh completed last autumn 
three miles north of Hopewell, ten miles 
north of Princéton, on a_ wild, lonely 
stretch of high ground called Sourland 
Mt. Nurse Gow tucked Charles Augustus, 
who had been ailing with a cold, into his 


*Concerning apportionment of Representa- 
tives; concerning compensation to members 0! 
Congress (1789); forfeiture of citizenship by 
acceptance of foreign titles or other honors 
(1810); Corwin Amendment to prohibit the 
Constitution from interfering with slavery ™ 
the States (1861); Child Labor (1924). 
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crib and went down to the servants’ quar- 
ters to have a chat with the Lindbergh’s 
butler, Oliver Wheatley and his wife. 

At 8:30 Col. Lindbergh returned from 
New York by motor. He had a speaking 
engagement in Manhattan that night but 
neglected it through an oversight. He ate 
dinner and afterward took a seat in his 
living room directly under one of the 
nursery’s three windows, all of which were 
closed but none of which was locked. 

At 10 o'clock Nurse Gow went to the 
nursery. The baby was not in his crib. 
She hurried downstairs and notified the 
parents. All three ran back upstairs. The 
first thing they did was to inspect the 
floor to see if the child had crawled some- 
where. He had not. One more look 
around the room disclosed muddy foot- 
prints, an open windowscreen and a note 
on the sill below. Exact contents of the 
note have never been revealed, but if, like 
most notes of the same kind, it warned 
against police intervention, Col. Lindbergh 
brusquely disregarded the warning. He 
could have had no idea of the overwhelm- 
ing glare of press and police activity which 
was shortly to ignite in his remote re- 
treat, providing a possible barrier forever 
between him and his child, when he sum- 
moned officers from Hopewell. 

The Hopewell police arrived not later 
than 10:30, for by 10:50 a teletyped mes- 
sage went humming through the length of 
the State with the news that the first- 
born of the nation’s No. 1 hero had been 
kidnapped. 

Posse. Instantly an impregnable wall 
of interrogation, prying eyes and blue steel 
was thrown around New Jersey’s borders 
as city police and State troopers of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania be- 
gan stopping cars at all bridge-heads, fer- 
ries, and at the mouth of the sub-Hudson 
Holland Tunnel. By morning a gigantic 
posse of police, troopers, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice operatives, Coast Guards- 
men, American Legionaries, Quiet Bird- 
men, civilians was combing an area from 
Boston to Baltimore. There had never 
been such an intensive search party since 
Booth shot Lincoln. 

Object of the search was the most fa- 
mous child on earth, whose birth, and, up 
to last week, whose life were jealously 
guarded secrets. So successfully did his 
parents keep his name and face out of the 
Press that ignorant gossip whispered that 
he must be backward, deaf, perhaps de- 
fective. But four photographs of Charles 
Augustus had ever been made public, one 
of them snapped surreptitiously last sum- 
mer in Maine when his parents were flying 
to China. Now there issued forth from 
Col. Lindbergh's private collection cinema 
films by the score. These went broadcast 
through the land by mail, wire, television 
while enormous headlines splashed the 
child’s name across every U. S. front page 
day after day. 

Prayers & Sympathy. In Pasadena, 
Calif. Albert Einstein said he thought kid- 
napping showed a lack of “social sanity.” 
law-abiding Londoners, aghast at a crime 
directed against “the American approxi- 
mation of the Prince of Wales,” could not 
understand why a Prince of Wales would 
lave his much-publicized infant un- 


guarded. President Ortiz Rubio ordered 
the Mexican Army to watch the border for 
the kidnappers. The Changchow Mer- 
chants’ Guild of Peiping sent sympathy. 
Episcopal Bishop Manning of New York 


International 
Betty Gow 
Her friend carried a milk bottle. 


ordered his flock to pray for the infant’s 
safe return. School children and 500,000 
Companions of the Forest of America also 
prayed, as did Philadelphia Lutherans, 
New Jersey Methodists. Crowds in Buenos 
Aires watched bulletins, took the whole 
affair for a hoax the first day. Herbert 
Hoover spurred Government sleuths from 
a Cabinet meeting. Mrs. Hoover, cruising 
in Florida, sent ashore for news. In Chi- 
cago Col. Robert Isham Randolph of the 
“Secret Six” warned the nation again about 
the rich, swift-growing racket of abduc- 
tion for extortion, helped circulate a new 
gangland name for kidnappers: snatchers. 
Also in Chicago, more precisely in Cook 
County jail where he is waiting a last ap- 
peal against an eleven-year Federal sen- 
tence. “Scarface Al” Capone interested 
himself in the Lindbergh case. Offering a 
$10.000-reward for the baby’s safe return, 
he indignantly remarked: “It’s the most 
outrageous thing I ever heard of! I know 
how Mrs. Capone and I would feel. .. . 
If I were out of jail I could be of real 
assistance.” 

Clues. At the end of the first six days, 
heart-wrung Anne Morrow Lindbergh, who 
expects another child, and her harassed 
husband had no more evidence as to who 
had snatched their child than was estab- 
lished in the preliminary examination of 
their estate. 

While crank letters poured into the 
Lindbergh home by the hundreds, all of 
which proved inconclusive, there were 
several tangible pieces of evidence con- 
nected with the crime: 

Item. A well-made ladder of three 
seven-foot sections. Footprints indicated 
that it had been leaned up against the 
nursery window, then taken 60 feet away 
and abandoned. 


Item. A chisel, probably intended for 
prying open the nursery window, if the 
criminals got in and out that way. 

Item. A note, not made public. 

Item. Footprints, large enough to be a 
man’s but muffled by burlap or moccasins, 
traceable toward the main road which 
bounds the eastern edge of the 350-acre 
estate. Other footprints, small enough to 
be a woman’s, joined them a short dis- 
tance from the house. 

Item. A farmer’s testimony that he saw 
a parked car on the road which runs down 
the south side of the estate, Featherbed 
Road, at 7:30 on the evening of the ab- 
duction. 

Item. The remarkably narrow time limit 
within which the kidnapping probably took 
place: 8:30 when Nurse Gow says she last 
saw the child and 9:15 when Col. Lind- 
bergh sat down under the nursery window. 

A small, rheumatic terrier was in the 
house but did not bark while the child 
was being taken. There was no watchman, 
since Col. & Mrs. Lindbergh had never 
remained more than a week-end in their 
white, Colonial, $50,000 house since it was 
built, spending most of their non-flying 
time at the Morrow home in Englewood. 
There was a floodlight system on the 
grounds but it was not in use. These facts 
led some guessers to imagine that the per- 
son or persons who took the child knew 
that the Lindberghs were going to stay 
longer than their usual week-end; knew 
the grounds, knew the house plan, knew 
the child’s routine, possibly knew the 
child himself, since he made no outcry. 

Nurse’s Friend. After hundreds of 
people had been fruitlessly questioned by 
police throughout the U. S. concerning the 
kidnapping, search narrowed down to per- 
sons surrounding the person who last saw 
Charles Augustus, namely, Nurse Gow. 
It was discovered that on jhe day of-the 
abduction she had twice communicated by 
telephone with one Henry (“Red”) John- 
son, a deckhand in the summertime aboard 
the yacht of Thomas William Lamont, 
Morgan partner and good friend of 
Charles Augustus’ late grandfather, 
Dwight Whitney Morrow. Henry Johnson 
and Nurse Gow had been friends for three 
years. He was promptly apprehended in 
Hartford, Conn. at the home of a brother. 
Authorities attached importance to the 
fact that in his green Chrysler coupé was 
found an empty milk bottle. From Hart- 
ford Henry Johnson was taken to Newark, 
N. J., further questioned, further held by 
police on the grounds that there were 
flaws in his alibi for the night of the 
abduction. 


Ransom. Meantime the frantic Lind- 
berghs were making stronger and stronger 
efforts to get in touch with the kidnap- 
pers. Two days after the kidnapping, NBC 
broadcast: Col. & Mrs. Lindbergh not 
only wish but hope that whoever is in 
possession of the child will make every 
effort to communicate with them. 

No effort having been made, 24 hours 
later they tried a stronger appeal over 
their own signatures through the Press: 
We promise that we will keep whatever 
arrangements that may be made .. . strict- 
ly confidential and we further pledge our- 
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selves that we will not try to injure m 
any way those connected with the return 
of the child. The prosecutor of Mercer 
County, in which lies a part of the Lind- 
bergh lands, agreed to give the criminals 
immunity. It was then found that the 
nursery, where the crime was committed, 
was in Hunterdon County, whose law offi- 
cers issued no promises. 

How completely the Lindberghs, their 
advisers and police had knuckled under 
to the kidnappers was evidenced in a still 
later bulletin by Columbia Broadcasting 
System which suggested that those in pos- 
session of Charles Augustus get in touch 
with some lawyer, who would be ethically 
bound not to betray them, or communicate 
with the Lindberghs over a dial telephone, 
from which no call can be traced. Only 
an ominous silence was forthcoming from 
the abductors. 

In their next and most desperate move, 
Col. & Mrs. Lindbergh descended to the 
underworld. On the fourth night following 
their baby’s disappearance they issued a 
signed statement, photostated copies of 
which were published in the nation’s Press, 
as follows: 

If the kidnappers of our child are un- 
willing to deal direct, we fully authorize 
“Salvy” Spitale and Irving Bitz to act as 
our go-betweens. We will also follow any 
other method suggested by the kidnappers 
that we can be sure will bring the return 
of our child. 

“Salvy” Spitale was an obscure figure. 
The Press itself did not know much about 
him save that he made some of his money 
out of restaurants, was regarded as trust- 
worthy by a number of gangsters and had 
Irving Bitz for a right-hand man. Go- 
Between Spitale thereupon disappeared 
from his usual haunts, and while every- 
one was wondering where he would bob up 
next, up he bobbed at a Madison Square 
Garden hockey game in Manhattan. 

“T’m kinda sorry I got mixed up in this,” 
said he. “Papers are printing pictures of 
my children and dragging my family into 
the story. My policy of avoiding publicity 
has been knocked for a row of milk bot- 
tles. Now I’m right up in the news bigger 
than the Shanghai war. From now on I'll 
be watched, not only by the newspapers 
but by the gangsters.” 

In Trenton, New Jersey’s Governor 
Moore remarked to newshawks: “Person- 
ally, I think if you all laid off for a few 
weeks we might get somewhere.” 

Federal Law. There are many U. S. 
children whose parents could afford to pay 
rich ransom for their return were they 
kidnapped. But no kidnappee in the land 
could arouse so much public indignation 
against the kidnapping racket as Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh Jr. 

Since it became known that 282 ab- 
ductions were recorded in police records 
in the last three years, bills by Senator 
Roscoe Conkling Patterson and Repre- 
sentative John Joseph Cochran of Mis- 
souri to make kidnapping across a State 
line a Federal offense punishable by death 
have been pushed in Congress. Last week 
House and Senate Judiciary Committees 
promised these measures speedy attention, 
and the House Post Office and Post Roads 


Committee reported favorably on a bill 
making the sender of an extortion letter 
liable to $5,000 fine, or 20 years in prison, 
or both. 

“Lost Baby.” New York citizens re- 
called afresh, last week, their city’s most 
famed recent baby abduction, that of Billy 
Gaffney, snatched from his home in Brook- 
lyn in 1927 and never returned, Having 
sent a message of condolence to Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh, scrawny, pathetic Mrs. 
Gaffney, wife of a chauffeur, mournfully 
predicted to reporters: “She'll cry for him 
nights; she’ll think about him days as she 
goes around the house, and she'll cry 
afresh when the new baby is laid in her 
arms, for he'll make her think again of 
the lost baby.” 


JUDICIARY 


“Crazy Business” 

In Detroit, last week, one Wilbur Day 
was haled into court for carrying con- 
cealed weapons. He said he had no money 
to retain a lawyer. 

“Never mind,” said Judge Edward J. 
Jeffries, “I'll be your attorney. Prose- 
cutor, call your witness!” 

Thereupon Judge Jeffries removed his 
spectacles and stepped down from the 
bench. As Lawyer Jeffries, he examined 
the State’s witness, a policeman who said 
he had approached the defendant, searched 
him, found in his pocket a piece of pipe 
wrapped in newspaper. 

“Tf it please the court,” Lawyer Jeffries 
addressed the vacant bench, “I move dis- 
missal on grounds of illegal search and 
seizure.” 

Then he hopped back up on the bench, 
put on his glasses again and as Judge 
Jeffries gave his ruling: “Counsel’s mo- 
tion is granted. Case dismissed.’ Lawyer 
Jeffries shook hands with Judge Jeffries. 

As he left the courtroom, Wilbur Day 
was heard to remark: “The law sure is a 
crazy business.” 


LABOR 
River Rouge Riot 


Said Henry Ford fortnight ago: “We’re 
going to risk everything we’ve got to cre- 
ate useful work for just as many people 
as possible.” At that time 70,000 men 
were working at the Ford Dearborn fac- 
tory. Last week 1,300 who did not work 
there, but wanted to, gathered on a De- 
troit street corner. Quietly they began 
marching to the River Rouge plant to ask 
for jobs. At the Dearborn city line their 
number had doubled, their quietude had 
yielded to aggressiveness. Fifty Dearborn 
police tried to turn them back. Out from 
the mob burst a woman, crying: “Come 
on, you cowards!” Police went down under 
a fire of bricks, stones, clubs. Firemen and 
Detroit police hurried to their aid with 
tear gas bombs and high pressure hoses. 
On to the factory gate pressed the mob. 
There it was met by two volleys of high- 
aimed pistol fire, forced back. As the 
crowd re-formed, Ford’s Service Chief 
Harry H. Bennett drove into its midst. 
In an instant his car was toppled over. 
Someone cried: “Save him!” The police 


fired point blank into the crowd. Twenty 
men fell, the rest scattered. Fifty lay in- 
jured on the skirmish field, including Ben- 
nett and many policemen. Four rioters 
were dead. 


CAMPAIGN 


Reunion in Fargo 


Two Texans who had not seen each 
other for 34 years met last week in the 
aisle of a Pullman at Fargo, N. Dak. 
“Hello, Bill,” said Farmer George Thomas 
Murray of Berthold. “Hello, George,” 
said his brother, Governor William Henry 
(“Alfalfa Bill’) Murray of Oklahoma. 
With true Texan restraint, the reunited 
kinsmen briskly shook hands and sat down 
to talk politics. 

In 1881 Brothers Bill and George ran 
away from their Toadsuck home. A third 
brother, now dead, went along. In 1895 
they started a newspaper in the back room 
of a barber shop at Corsicana, Tex. Two 
years later the Murrays separated and 
George did not get in touch with Bill 
until Bill got into politics. When the 
Murray - For- President boom _ began, 
Brother George put Brother Bill’s name 
in the North Dakota Democratic primaries 
to be held March 15. Last week they 
stumped the State together. 

“Don’t believe them when they say this 
State will back Governor Roosevelt of 
New York for the nomination,” George 
Murray told his brother. 

“George,” replied the Governor of Okla- 
homa, “I see you still got good horse 
sense.” 

Meantime, in Oklahoma City it was 
announced that impecunious Alfalfa Bill’s 
campaign would be financed by selling 
trinkets which politicians usually give 
away—photographs, windshield stickers, 
campaign hats, “ladies’ handy pocket mir- 
rors.” 


Democrats 


Last week Alfred Emanuel Smith made 
his first open move to advance what was 
widely supposed to be his passive candi- 
dacy for the presidential nomination. To 
secure Smith-pledged convention dele- 
gates in Massachusetts where a candi- 
date’s written consent must be obtained, 
he gave his power of attorney to Chair- 
man Frank J. Donahue of the Democratic 
State Committee. Chairman Donahue will 
now select a slate of Brown Derby dele- 
gates for the Massachusetts primaries in 
April. 

@ Smith-Roosevelt friction caused an 
unprecedented rupture in the small but 
doughty Democracy of New Hampshire 
where a primary occurs this week. To 
reinforce his organization in Vermont, 
Candidate Smith told off James A. Ken- 
nedy of Burlington to try to round up as 
many of that State’s eight delegates as 
possible. Even if he does not think his 
chances for nomination are bright, Candi- 
date Smith, say his friends, hopes to g0 
to Chicago with enough pledged support 
to block Governor Roosevelt and dictate 
the choice of party leader. 

@ Melvin Alvah Traylor, speaking before 
the Kentucky Legislature last week, de- 
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cared: “I have not been, am not now, 
and do not expect to become a candidate 
for public office. . . . 1 am in love with 
my chosen work [the presidency of Chi- 
cago’s First National Bank] and have no 
desire to desert it for thé’spotlight of the 
political arena.” From the Columbia 
(Ky.) Traylor-for-President Club, how- 
ever, fat envelopes urging support of Mr. 
Traylor’s candidacy continued to pour. 


STATES & CITIES 


Coin of Tenino 

‘Don’t take any wooden money” is a 
traditional piece of rustic advice. But last 
month, when the bank failed at Tenino, 
Wash., ten miles from Olympia, two 
doctors and a newspaper publisher issued 
coins cut out of veneer plywood and 
Tenino took them. Security for the 
wooden coinage was the town’s faith in 
these three men and the dividends which 
the collapsed bank will pay when its affairs 
are liquidated. Last week Tenino’s money 
was not only as good as gold; it was 
better. Numismatists were offering as 
high as one U. S. dollar bill for one of 
Tenino’s plywood so¢ pieces. 


Demos 


It rained pitchforks at Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky’s capital, last week. And_ the 
legislators were afraid. They were about 
to pass Governor Ruby Laffoon’s 1% tax 
on sales, while outside in the rain demos 
milled on the Capitol lawn. Fearful Sen- 
ators could decipher through rain-streaked 
windows the soggy banners which irate 
Kentucky merchants carried: “Bankrupt 
Retailers Pay No Taxes At All,” “Tenant 
Farmers Pay Sales Tax Too,” “Sales Tax 
Hits The Farmer—Goodbye Tobacco,” 
“Economy, Not Taxation,” “Down With 
The Sales Tax.” Many a water-logged 
citizen carried on his hat a sinister label: 
‘Laffoon Sleeps, Wake Him.” 


From the front door of the Governor’s 
Mansion near the Capitol, Douglas 
Majors, Negro doorman, watched the 
scene with trepidation. With horror he 
saw 100 to 200 men and not a few women 
drift away from the main throng, start 
up the driveway toward the Mansion. It 
was like a cinema mob scene, like the be- 
ginning of a lynching bee. 

Negro Majors threw himself before his 
portal, spurned. $40 to let the crowd in. 
They heaved him aside, passed through, 
while he wailed that Governor Laffoon was 
hot at home. “Then we’ll see his women 
folk,” snarled the invaders. 

A few men mounted a stairway to the 
second floor. But a maid quickly per- 
waded them that neither the Governor, 
tor Mrs. Laffoon, nor their daughters, 
Lelia Laffoon and Mrs. William Rees Rob- 
mson, were home. Only members of the 
family there were the _ grandchildren, 
William Rees Robinson, Jr., 11, and Tom- 
me, two and a half. 

So demos sat down for a good time, 
mth a “This isn’t the Governor’s house. 


It belongs to us. We paid the taxes to 
build it.” The intruders played the piano, 
‘ore up the music. They let cigars burn 
stooves in the furniture, threw live butts 


on the carpets. After an hour’s playful- 
ness the intruders decided they had better 
go outside, perhaps prevent passage of the 
1% sales tax bill. 


Block-Aid 

With dimes & quarters for the-man- 
next-door New York last week started to 
sweep destitution from the face of the 
city. Startling in its simplicity, the plan 
was to organize Manhattan’s 2,800 city 
blocks and the 28,421 blocks in the other 
four boroughs, so that the workers or 
dwellers in each square would be directly 
responsible for the livelihood of at least 
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Pirie MacDonald 
WILTON LiLoyp-SMITH 


His army asked for small change. 


one distressed family, resident in the same 
block. There are now 20.000 such desper- 
ately needy families in New York City. 

Director of the plan is Wilton Lloyd- 
Smith, 37, keen, aggressive law partner in 
the firm of Cotton, Franklin, Wright & 
Gordon. Wartime field-artilleryman, Di- 
rector Lloyd-Smith now devotes a large 
part of his surplus energy to big-game 
hunting. His Labrador retriever, “Ken- 
jockety Jim,” won the Open and Best of 
Breed ribbons at last month’s Westminster 
Kennel Club show. His wife, Marjorie, is 
the daughter of Arthur Henry Fleming, 
whose generous contributions helped to 
bring California Institute of Technology 
into being. 

In announcing his plan, Director Lloyd- 
Smith made public the sad fact that New 
York City’s $38,250,000 relief fund, col- 
lected from State, city and private sources, 
was caring for only about one-half the 
estimated 230,570 jobless heads of fam- 
ilies. Of the remainder about 20,000 have 
been investigated, found urgently in need 
of help. To this list more will probably 
be added each week. 

Though simple in operation, the plan is 
staggering in size and scope. It has called 
for the aid of all of New York’s big daily 
newspaper publishers, enlisted as district 
directors, business, civic and social lead- 
ers, including President Nicholas Murray 


Butler of Columbia University, who en- 
rolled as chairman of a large Upper West 
Side district. Last week’s big job was to 
recruit an army of 200,000 workers, com- 
posed of a leader with nine assistants for 
every block in the city. Every relief team 
will ask every employed person in every 
block for 1to¢, 25¢ or 5o0¢ per week— 
never for more than $1—to be given as 
long as there is need. 

Not only for the crisis of 1932's De- 
pression, but for every future crisis, 
Block-Aid is expected to function. Direc- 
tor Lloyd-Smith means it to become the 
permanent instrument of neighborliness. 
As the wheels began turning last week his 
committee explained its aims thus: “This 
great plan, Block-Aid, is designed to end 
misery in this city in the next few months. 
Important though that purpose is, the 
Block-Aid plan has a far more important 
purpose. Every block will set up an or- 
ganization of leaders, the Block-Aiders, 
who will be able to deal with destitution 
whenever it becomes too much for ordi- 
nary ‘charity’ to handle. Block-Aiders 
therefore become a group of selected lead- 
ers to whom New York will turn in any 
crisis. THE BACKBONE OF NEW 
YORK.” 

Claimant to the honor of having 
thought of the block-aid plan was not 
Wilton Lloyd-Smith, but an automobile 
accessory dealer of Buffalo, N. Y. named 
David Pasternak. To Colyumist Walter 
Winchell of the New York Daily Mirror 
Mr. Pasternak last month submitted proof 
that he had inaugurated the idea in No- 
vember 1930. Buffalo's pian gives the 
head of one destitute family in each block 
$15 per week for removing snow, sweep- 
ing sidewalks, clipping lawns. Among the 
40 other cities where Block-Aid is now in 
practice are Albany, Rochester, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Pittsfield, Mass., Cleveland. 


POLITICAL NOTE 
“D-R-Y” 


Last week Major General Smedley Dar- 
lington Butler, U. S. M. C. retired, an- 
nounced that a petition was being circu- 
lated to put his name in the April pri- 
maries in Pennsylvania as a candidate for 
the Republican Senatorial Nomination. His 
candidacy again drew the sharp line which 
separates the Out-&-Out-Dry-Pinchot Re- 
publican machine from the Wet Phila- 
delphia organization commanded by Boss 
William Scott “Vare. General Butler's 
chief opponent for the nomination (which 
is virtually as good as an election) will be 
Senator James John (‘“Puddler Jim”) 
Davis, who recently switched frora Dry to 
Wet to hold the support of Boss Vare’s 
machine. 

Following a conference with Governor 
Pinchot’s secretary at the Butler home in 
Newtown Square, “Old Gimlet Eye”’ let 
out his first war whoop: 

“T enter this fight as a Dry and you can 
spell it out in capital letters, D-R-Y.... 
There will be two weeks’ work on my lec- 
ture tour to be completed. In the interval 
there will be little campaigning done. 
After that there will be plenty. . . . The 
baby was just born. It is a Pinchot- 
Marine Corps baby.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


INTERNATIONAL 
Business of Peace 


Potent, the League of Nations Radio 
Station was talking directly with Shanghai 
last week when suddenly a Japanese 
bombing plane dropped something that 
silenced the Shanghai station. Next day 
a quavering old man who is the Foreign 
Minister of Belgium, Monsieur Paul Hy- 
mans, called to order in Geneva an ex- 
traordinary session not of the League 
Council (14 nations) but of the League 
Assembly (55 nations)—an extraordinary 
session called especially to deal with the 
military troubles between Japan and 
China. 

Cablegrams were pouring in from 
Shanghai, though the Chinese radio re- 
mained silent. Reading to the assembly a 
cable he Lad just received from China’s 
leading banker, T. V. Soong, the Chinese 
Delegate at Geneva, Dr. W. W. Yen 
stated: first, that the fighting continued; 
second, that in Banker Soong’s opinion the 
Japanese forces were advancing from 
Shanghai to occupy Nanking, the Chinese 
capital; third, that 35,000 additional Jap- 
anese soldiers had just landed at Shanghai 
with tanks, artillery and cavalry detach- 
ments. 

The Assembly then heard Japanese 
Delegate Naotake Sato. “Shanghai is a 
whispering gallery where false rumors and 
mendacious news are bred,” said he. “Only 
40,000 Japanese troops in all are engaged 
in the front lines at Shanghai.” 

Spontaneous laughter rocked the entire 
Assembly. Japan’s Sato sat down. One 
after another 15 of the so-called minor 
nations affirmed that Japan has put herself 
morally in the wrong. that her actions at 
Shanghai are indefensible. Some of the 
minor nations added that Japan should 
get out of Manchuria. But no Great 
Power associated itself with the striking 
and broadly unanimous declarations of 
the 15 minor nations: Colombia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, 
Greece. Mexico, The Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Persia, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland and Uruguay. 

These minor nations were restrained 
from demanding sanctions (military ac- 
tion) or economic boycott against Japan 
by the attitude of the Great Powers. In 
Geneva able Hugh Gibson, close friend 
of President Hoover, industriously circu- 
lated for several days before the Assem- 
bly met strong intimations that both 
President Hoover and Secretary Stimson 
were opposed to sanctions or boycott of 
Japan. Accordingly the Assembly passed 
a weak-kneed resolution “recommending 

. negotiations . . . for regulating the 
withdrawal of Japanese forces.” 

Japanese forces, instead of withdraw- 
ing from Shanghai, advanced. But Sir 
Eric Drummond, Secretary General of the 
League of Nations, was soon able to read 
to the Assembly a message from Mr. 
Stimson promising “co-operation” with 
the Assembly resolution. So quickly does 
the League helm respond to a touch from 
one of the Powers, that when Japanese 
Delegate Sato, by a slip of the tongue, 





admitted last week that at Shanghai there 
was “war,” the League interpreter trans- 
lating Mr. Sato’s remarks substituted for 
war “hostilities.” 

To Geneva businessmen Peace is a busi- 
ness. As a business proposition, the City 
recently built a hall with stone facing on 
which is displayed a wooden sign: CON- 
FERENCE pour la REDUCTION et 
pour la LIMITATION des ARMA- 
MENTS. This conference has been in 
session more than a month (Time, Feb. 8 
et seq.) and from the 5,000 Delegates and 
hangers-on Geneva businessmen have al- 
ready got back their money and made a 
profit. 

So thoroughly deadlocked was the Ge- 
neva Conference last week that corre- 
spondents covering it had to scratch their 
heads and write about the nocturnal fun 
at Geneva’s Casino, about the tawdry 
Geneva theatres now crowded nightly and 
about the “triumph” of that yelping, un- 
dulant Negress, La Belle Josephine Baker. 
Songs by Negro and other crooners in- 
cluded “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” 
“The Old Folks at Home” and “My Old 
Kentucky Home.” 

One night U. S. Chief Delegate Hugh 
Gibson addressed the U.S. public by 
radio in reassuring terms. Next day a 
correspondent of great courage and some 
spleen, Frank H. Simonds of Manhattan’s 
Evening Post, flatly accused not only Mr. 
Gibson but the chief delegates of other 
Great Powers of deliberately trying to 
mislead world public opinion. 

The chief delegates, declared Corre- 
spondent Simonds, were saying among 
themselves and in non-quotable chats with 
the Press that it is impossible to reduce 
or limit armaments at present. But in 
public statements and permitted quota- 
tions the chief delegates remained last 
week Peace Pollyannas. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


“Dumping Armada” 
Five o'clock struck. 


All round Britain 
the doors of His Majesty’s Customs 
Houses rumbled shut last week. British 
Free Trade was at an end as the recently 
enacted tariff bill went into effect. All 
week long the Channel was black with 
ships, the “Dumping Armada,” British 
papers called it, rushing to Britain with 
goods from all over the world. God 
seemed to be on the side of the tariff. 
Heavy gales kept hundreds of lumbering 
freighters at sea. When 5 o’clock sounded 
from Big Ben at least 50 ships of the 
“Dumping Armada” were still steaming 
up the Thames. Last under the wire was 
a Finnish sea captain who rushed into the 
Customs House perspiring and in carpet 
slippers, unaware that his owners had al- 
ready reported his ship docked. The los- 
ing ships had to pay 10% duty on their 
cargoes next day, but the loss went to 
British insurance firms. Canny owners 
had paid big premiums to insure their 
ships against just such an eventuality. 

Last salute to Free Trade came at mid- 
night in the House of Lords from acid 
Little Lord Snowden. 


“Free Trade is not dead!” he shouted, 
thumping his rubber tipped canes on the 
floor. “The tariff bill is unjustified by fact 
and experience. Its definite purpose is to 
restrict international trade... . It will 
increase the cost of living and lead to 
wage wars. It will impose heavy new bur- 
dens on the poor and it is useless as a 
bargaining weapon.” 


——— 


Jack & the Dragon 


Last week the Prince of Wales learned 
of strange doings at famed Carnarvon 
Castle in his principality. Welsh students 
who hold King George and his eldest son 
in low esteem had unmistakably shown 
their feelings. 

On St. David’s Eve the students re- 
quested that Carnarvon Castle fly not 
the British Union Jack but the Welsh 
Red Dragon on St. David’s Day.* But at 
daybreak, the Union Jack was smartly 
hoisted. 

Promptly the students overpowered 
Carnarvon Castle’s guards, pulled down 
the Jack, hoisted the Dragon and nailed 
it to the mast. Hours passed. Attracted 
by the novel sight, Welshmen and Welsh- 
women gathered, cheered. 

Inside Carnarvon Castle its loyal guards 
were taking steps. Slowly and with difi- 
culty they managed to tear the Dragon 
down, and hoist the Jack. Cheering 
ceased. 

Grimly the Welsh students returned in 
greater force, overpowered the Castle 
guard again, nailed up their Dragon a 
second time, marched off carrying the 
Jack. In the middle of Carnarvon Market 
Square the students tore the Union Jack 
into large strips, small strips, shreds. No- 
body interfered. 

The Prince of Wales, fortnight ago, 
expressed his “debt” to 300 London 
editors, said that he is always glad to 
oblige the Press by furnishing an extra 
bit of “copy.” Last week H. R. H. could 
have made “copy” that would have thun- 
dered round the world merely by mention- 
ing Carnarvon’s students. No fool, he 
kept his mouth shut. Most of his father’s 
subjects never even heard that a Jack had 
been shredded. 

Most famed Welshman is David Lloyd 
George. He, potent David though he is, 
was unable to persuade His Majesty's 
Office of Works to issue an order permit- 
ting Dragon flying on St. David’s day. 
Commenting on David Lloyd George's 
failure, the Manchester Guardian said: 
“At the Office of Works they should fly 
their own flag, consisting of streamers of 
red tape.” 

Apologetically His Majesty’s First 
Commissioner of Works, the Hon. William 
George Arthur Ormsby-Gore. author ot 
Florentine Sculptors of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, explained: “If an exception were to 
be made on the occasion of St. David's 
Day it would inevitably lead to a similar 
exception on the occasion of St. Patrick's 
Day.” 


*To his royal parents, Edward of Wales is 
David. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


Death of Briand 
The real réle of a leader is... 
isation which means pacification. 
—Aristide Briand, 1903. 
Religion is one of the strongest points 
of dissension among the French... . 
That is why I felt that it was on this 


premise, first, that peace should be re- 
alized. 


organ- 


—Aristide Briand, 1909. 

Just one step toward peace means a 
great success if one is determined to take 
amother step next day. 

—Aristide Briand, 1917. 

In Paris the heart of Aristide Briand, 
Europe’s Great Pacifier, failed last week. 
Afew days before what would have been 
his 7oth birthday he died in his small 
bachelor home. He had been eleven times 
Premier of France. Called the Master 
Parliamentarian of Europe, he was also 
Europe’s foremost orator. To the very 
end, his famed “cello voice” could rouse 
the French Chamber or Senate to tem- 
pests and transports of emotion—but he 
knew to a nicety how few were his friends. 

The great heart of Aristide Briand 
broke, so France believes, when the Cham- 
ber and Senate in joint session and by 
secret ballot refused to elect him Presi- 
dent of France last year, as they had 
earlier refused to elect Georges Clemen- 
ceau. Briand lingered on, even remained 
Foreign Minister until a few weeks ago, 
but his death was no surprise to his few 
ral friends. Death, to Aristide Briand, 
meant the end. Like Fighter Clemenceau, 
Pacifier Briand had a minimum of belief 
in God and a future life, if he could be 
aid to have any. Of the French Wartime 
“Big Three” only Marshal Ferdinand Foch 
went devout and confident to a Catholic’s 
eternal life beyond the grave. 

Jean Jaurés. Boiling with life and 
radiating brilliance, Aristide Briand,. the 
on of parents in comfortable circum- 
ances, rushed upon the stage of France 
asa Socialist lawyer. By his flaming words 
the proletariat of Nantes was aroused in 
1894 to declare, prematurely, a general 
strike. Through the odious Dreyfus scan- 
tal Briand and Clemenceau fought beside 
the Master Socialist Jean Jaurés for the 
iredom of Captain Dreyfus. Jaurés re- 
mained irreconcilably radical. Taking the 
constructive road of compromise, both 
Clemenceau and Briand had become Pre- 
mier of France before citizen Jean Jaurés 
Was assassinated July 31, 1914. Explicitly 
predicting and clearly foreseeing the World 
War, Citizen Jaurés had been working day 
and night to avert the conflict by visionary 
appeals to Socialists throughout the world 
‘0 persuade their Governments not to 
fight.* 

Peace, Peace, Peace. Expelled by 
jaurés’ Socialist Party in 1906, Aristide 
Briand began his lifelong career of paci- 

*A foe of German Marxian Socialism, French 
Jean Jaurés said, “Our Socialism is French in 
gin, French in inspiration, and French in 
character!” He added, “Si notre patrie est 
menaceé . . . nous serons des premiers a la 
rontiere pour défendre la France!” 


fication. His first great act of statecraft 
was peacefully to disestablish the Roman 
Catholic Church while arranging for the 
continuance of its rites in France. When 
he first became Premier (1909), M. Briand 


PRESIDENT OF FRANCE 


He broke a great heart. 


significantly appointed himself ‘Minister 
of Interior and Worship.” Ironically in 
1910, Aristide Briand who in 1894 had 
incited a general strike, broke a threatened 
general strike of French railwaymen, paci- 
fied them. 

France fought her furious battles of 
1915-16 while the Great Pacifier was Pre- 
mier of France, but Germany had invaded 
La Patrie. In 1917 secret peace overtures 
were made to M. Briand (no longer Pre- 
mier) by German Civil Commissioner von 
der Lancken. These overtures M. Briand 
carried to French Foreign Minister Ribot 
who denounced them as a “‘snare.”’ 

After the War, Aristide Briand (who 
from childhood to old age always said he 
“wanted” to be a sailor or ‘sea captain) 
sailed away from France, represented her 
at the Washington Conference. There, as 
his enemies charged ever after, “he failed 
to safeguard the interests of France” (i. e. 
he yielded enough to make the signing of 
the Washington Treaty possible ). 

Broadly speaking, the Great Pacifier re- 
mained French Foreign Minister from 
1925 until a few months ago. Frequently, 
he was also Premier. Having no head for 
figures and proud of it, telling his con- 
stituents truthfully that he had never 
owned a stock or bond, Aristide Briand 
was not the man who saved the franc 
(Poincaré) or steered French foreign 
policy through the shoals of Reparations 
(experts of the Bank of France). But 
more than any other man Aristide Briand 
did make Peace (he won the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1926). 

“Spirit of Locarno.” In 1925 was held 
the Locarno Conference, and for years 
afterwards Franco-German relations were 
on a friendly basis called “the Spirit of 
Locarno.” There was also the Thoiry 


Conference at which M. Briand and Dr. 
Stresemann, as they said, “embodied this 
spirit into something more concrete” 
(Trm_E, Sept. 27, 1926). 

Dr. Stresemann died, and his death was 
perhaps the death knell of M. Briand 
(True, Oct. 3, 1929). But it was De- 
pression and the breakdown of the Young 
Plan which gave a mortal wound to the 
Spirit of Locarno. No financier, M. 
Briand was not responsible and could do 
nothing when Peace turned out to be 
so largely a matter of economics. Old 
fashioned, the Great Pacifier lived and 
died supposing that diplomacy was a pro- 
fession, whereas it now runs errands for 
the Machine Age. 

As a pacifier at the very top of his 
diplomatic profession, Aristide Briand 
shot his last bolt when he proposed ‘“‘The 
United States of Europe’ (Time, Sept. 
23, 1929). This proposal he made at 
Geneva and at luncheon, as a gentleman 
proposes. Rare wines had been sipped 
and the assembled statesmen were toying 
with exquisite liqueurs, but Aristide Briand 
modestly said afterward that he proposed 
the United States of Europe “between a 
pear and some cheese.” 

The profoundest economists agree upon 
the Great Pacifier’s proposal. By instinct, 
by an exercise of his powers of genius, 
he proposed what should indeed be done: 
The states of Europe should mutually co- 
operate as do America’s 48 united States 
Just now, as Aristide Briand goes to his 
grave, the Balkan states are hamstringing 
each other by embargoes murderous to 
trade, and Austria, last week, was about 
to enact the Death penalty for exporting 
money from Austria. 


Famed German biographer Dr. Emil 
Ludwig wrote of the Great Frenchman just 
before his death: “Briand is above all 
else an artist who listens, learns and acts 
as children and women do—without a 
system, simply by instinct. . . . Most of 
his ideas, and certainly his best ones, have 
come to him suddenly.” 

The President of the Republic, Paul 
Doumer, whose election broke Aristide 
Briand’s heart, came and stood for a 
while beside the cheap iron bed in the 
cheap flat, then, speechless with emotion, 
went away. Premier André Tardieu came 
and simple men and women came. Some 
of them knelt and kissed the left hand of 
Aristide Briand. 

“IT shaved him this morning, only this 
morning!” said Frédéric. ‘“M. Briand 
took my hand in his and asked how long 
I had been his barber. I replied, “Ten 
years.’ He smiled and said: ‘I hope you 
will shave me for another ten years, 
Frédéric.’ ” 

“M. Briand died in my arms,” said Dr. 
Emery. “We do not know the exact 
moment of his passing—he died so peace- 
fully. He did not utter a single word.” 

In Geneva, where the Master Parlia- 
mentarian ruled so long, the League As- 
sembly paused for 15 minutes at news of 
his death and its president, Belgium’s 
Paul Hymans, said: “He was the glory 
of France, the incarnation of ideals of 
peace.” 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 


ITALY 
Inspiration 

Scratching his not very hairy head, Z/ 
Duce recently asked himself what Italy 
can do about the World Crisis. 

Last week Italians with buckets of 
paste plastered all over Italy an in- 
spirational manifesto signed by Benito 
Mussolini: 

Citizens! Countrymen! 

The world crisis, which is no longer only 
economic but is now above all spiritual 
and moral, should not bring about a state 
of imertia. Advance! The greater the 
obstacles, the greater must be our will to 
overcome them. Forward! 


SPAIN 


“This is Comic!” 

If a fallen king can still fall, Don Al- 
fonso XIII slipped definitely lower last 
week. One of the richest men and the 
most powerful monarchist in Spain, sad, 
grizzled old Count de Romanones, not 
only broke with his oldtime King but 
called him in effect a fool for flooding 
Spain with smuggled copies of a secret 
manifesto. 


“That manifesto,” said Count de Ro- 
manones bitterly, “was both silly and ab- 
surd. I wish I could say that it was not 
authentic.” 

Jauntily, after the miscarriage of his 
plans, Don Alfonso XIII left Paris for 
a tour of the Holy Land. “This is comic 
beyond belief!” he chuckled in Jerusalem 
when correspondents asked if he had 
signed the manifesto. “This is what I 
should call taking my name in vain, ha, 
ha!” 

Excerpt from Don Alfonso’s manifesto, 
declared authentic by Count de Roman- 
ones, “Spaniards: For nearly a year I have 
suffered in silence as much as humanly 
possible and God alone knows that only a 
man born a Christian King and gentleman 
could know how to suffer such pain. . . 
In raising my banner my intentions are not 
to divide but to unite all groups of Span- 
iards and I say to them: My flag is the 
same as always, red and yellow, and holy 
and blessed to which I pledged my life as 
did millions of Spaniards—a flag that goes 
with me wherever I go and which shal! be 
the winding sheet of my body, a flag in 
which I see the image of a strong and 
silent flame. Let us all unite in true 
spiritual communion to save Spain from 
the anarchy and communism sweeping the 
country.” 

In Madrid potent Juan de la Cierva, 
father of the famed inventor of the auto- 
giro, agreed with Count de Romanones 
that the manifesto is genuine, expressed 
his disgust at the depths of hypocrisy it 
revealed. It was understood: that Count 
de Romanones and Juan de la Cierva pro- 
posed to join forces, founding a new Mon- 
archist Party to elevate as King of Spain 
someone other than Don Alfonso XIII. 

Since his flight from Spain without abdi- 
cating, Alfonso XIII has visited at least 
half the kings now reigning, but not until 
last week did he find one willing to do 


him “royal honors.” Coming from Jeru- 
salem to Cairo, lean King Alfonso was 
received as such by the Egyptian Grand 
Chamberlain, whisked off to lunch with fat 
King Fuad. 

Fuad, a British puppet, knows that Don 
Alfonso’s wife (who was not reported with 








CouNT DE ROMANONES 
He called his King a fool. 


week) is in her own right a 
British Princess. In ordering “royal hon- 
ors” for Alfonso, Puppet Fuad perhaps 
thought he was being smart, pleasing the 
British. 


him last 


RUSSIA 
Liquidated Housewives 

Josef Stalin, who historically ordered 
“We must liquidate the kulak [rich peas- 
ant] as a class!” has never ordered the 
liquidation of Moscow housewives as a 
class—but this liquidation has been go- 
ing on. 

Three years ago Moscow had 600.000 
housewives. Today, according to Soviet 
statistics proudly released last week, there 
are less than 100,000 housewives in Mos- 
cow (total pop. 2,000,000). 

This means that 500,000 housewives 
have full time or part time jobs. Ridi- 
culed by the Soviet Press, a “housewife” 
is now a Russian woman who has sunk so 
low that she stays at home, ignoring the 
clarion call of the Five Year Plan to 
“Work! Work! Work!” 


@ 


Best Books 


Tempting, newsworthy fs a book just 
promised to U. S. readers by smart Ray 
Long who used to edit Cosmopolitan. In 
London last week Publisher Long said that 
he actually possessed signed contract 
binding Josef Stalin and Maxim Gorky 
jointly to write a book for him. 

Dictator Stalin will write the part 
called Russia Today (75,000 words). Nov- 
elist Gorky will edit these words and 
write the part of the book called Stalin’s 
Life 


“Stalin will explain the hardships that 
have been endured in Russia” prophesied 
Ray Long, “and will tell what has been 
done and is being done to relieve them, 

But what perhaps is the most impor- 
tant phase of his writing will be his state. 
ment of the attitude of Russia today 
toward the rest of the world, particularly 
toward the United States, Britain and 
Japan. There will be quite a bit about 
Japan.” 

Particularly good this week seems the 
following crop of new books about Rus- 
sia :* 

The Fall of the Russian Empire 
(which was enormously larger than the 
ancient Roman Empire) is a sombre stage 
across which Grand Duke Alexander, 
cousin and brother-in-law of Nicholas II, 
handsomely strides in his new autobiog- 
raphy. For several years “Sandro” (the 
Grand Duke) and “Nicky” (the Emperor) 
lived with their wives in adjoining suites 
in the same palace. In Alexander's book, 
already a best seller, there are epic pas- 
sages of solemn grandeur and there is 
enough spice to suit spice-hounds. 

Called by Russian socialites “Le 
Charmeur,” Alexander is an ironist. When 
he offers to the U. S. —s Once a Grand 
Duke (Farrar & Rinehart, $3.50), he un- 
doubtedly means “Once 2 Grand Duke 
always a Grand Duke.” 

As a member of the Imperial Family, 
exalted and unassailable, Alexander in his 
youth went first to a particularly expensive 
U. S. daughter of joy in Hongkong. Later 
he “went native” in Japan, an incident 
which he relates with a flourish en passant, 
not forgetting to add that “elderly 
[ Japanese] persons” often stopped him in 
the street to inquire whether his “wife” 
was giving satisfaction. He says that Her 
Majesty the Empress of Japan and His 
Majesty the Emperor, “Son of Heaven, 
bestowed their mirthful benediction at a 
Court Banquet upon his sowing of wild 
oats. They laughed, shrieked. 

Epic, gruesome is Alexander's eye- 
witness description of the death of Tsar 
Alexander II, mangled by a_ nihilist’s 
bomb. “The Emperor . . . presented a 
terrific sight, his right leg torn off, his left 
leg shattered, innumerable wounds all over 
his head and face. One eye was shut, the 
other expressionless. . . . The agony lasted 
45 minutes. Not a detail of this scene 
could ever be forgotten by those who wit- 
nessed it. I am the only one left, all the 
others are dead, nine having been shot by 
the Bolsheviks 37 years later.” 

Through this period of 37 years, spanned 
by Alexander’s maturity, his life took a 
course invariably close to the leading 
events in the Fall of the Russian Empire. 
At the last, when Nicholas II could no 
longer protect his own mother, Alexander 
took care of this old lady, the Dowager 
Empress Maria Feodorovna, who was also 
his mother-in-law. Favored by circum- 
stances, he eventually got her and his own 
family (wife, seven children) safely out of 
Soviet Russia. 


*Still best is William Henry Chamberlin’s 
Soviet Russia (Little, Brown, $3.50), completely 
revised and brought up to date, so that it is 
again a new book. 
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TIME 


Foreign News—( Continued) 


“The Permanent Revolution” is the 
doctrine which Leon Trotsky has presented 
othe world. His theory: humanity, ever 
driving and ever changing, advances by a 
never ending series of revolutions. If so, 
the “The Permanent Revolution” should 
be studied and guided by professional 
revolutionaries who would set up Revolu- 
tion as a respectable profession. 

In The History of the Russian Revolu- 
tion (Simon & Schuster, Vol. I, $4), 
Revolutionist Trotsky tries to teach a few 
kindergarten elements of his profession. 
Who remembers that the French Revolu- 
tio was partly provoked by French no- 
bles and that some Russian nobles helped 
provoke the Russian Revolution? Re- 
membering these things, Professor Trot- 
sky lays down this general law: 

“A revolution directed . . . against a 
nobility, meets in its first step an unsys- 
tematic and inconsistent but nevertheless 
very real co-operation not only from the 
rank and file nobility, but also from its 
most privileged upper circles.” 

Confirming this Trotskyian “Law of 
Revolution,” the Grand Duke Alexander 
in his memoirs (see p. 22) relates how 
after Tsar Nicholas II, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Russian Armies, had ordered 
13 cavalry regiments of the Imperial 
Guard to return from the War front and 
suppress the Bolsheviks in his capital, this 
order was suppressed and the Emperor was 
betrayed by his own General Staff. To- 
gether the Trotsky-Alexander books make 
meaty reading. 

How Ladies Like Revolution is told 
bya lady for whom William Lyon Phelps 


Keystone 
GRAND DUKE ALEXANDER 
‘The Emperor presented a terrific sight.” 


writes a preface* and by another lady for 
vhom Booth Tarkington writes an intro- 
duction. Ably written by ladies for 
adies, these books present, with a wealth 
at colorful detail the sometimes amusing 


_. 


*Russta—My Home—Mme Pierre Ponafidine 
—Bobbs-Merrill ($3.50). 


fWUrneavat—Olga Woronoff—Putnam ($3). 


and sometimes heart-rending means by 
which a lady gets through a major revolu- 
tion somehow. 

Dreadful though the sufferings of Lady 
Ponafidine were as she fled across the 
blizzard-swept Russo-Finnish frontier to 
safety, an exactly similar escape was made 
in even more trying circumstances by the 
present pretender to the Throne of Rus- 
sia, Grand Duke Cyril, now safe in Paris. 
He not only waded through the knee-deep 
snow, fearing every moment to be shot by 
a Red frontier guard, but he also carried 
in his arms at the same time his pregnant 
wife. 

Soviet Love, of which there is enough 
to keep the Russian birthrate rising, is 
deftly fictionized by Panteleimon Ro- 
manof in Without Cherry Blossom (Scrib- 
ner, $2.50). In Russia the name Ro- 
manof (or Romanov or Romanoff) is fairly 
common.* Author Romanof’s parents 
were peasants. His books are best sellers 
throughout the Soviet Union. In Without 
Cherry Blossom (short stories) he absorb- 
ingly presents both the sordid and the ro- 
mantic sides of Red Love. 

Working for the Soviets is the matter 
of fact name of a straight-from-the- 
shoulder book by a U. S. engineer of stand- 
ing+ who did a two-year stint for Josef 
Stalin & Co. on the asbestos end of the 
Five-Year Plan. 

Perhaps because he is an unpolished 
writer, Engineer Walter Arnold Rukeyser 
is bluntly convincing. He wrings the read- 
er’s heart by telling how the hearts of 
himself and wife were wrung when the 
merciless Gay-pay-oo (Soviet Secret 
Service) would seize and carry off, per- 
haps to Death, some Russian engineer with 
whom Mr. Rukeyser had worked. Relat- 
ing how he had to point out the honest 
mistakes of one such Russian engineer to 
a Soviet technical authority, Engineer 
Rukeyser writes: “I felt as though I had 
killed a man.” 

Soon the Gay-pay-oo did make off with 
this man and “I never saw him again.” 
But Engineer Rukeyser bluntly concludes 
that to force a people like the Russians 
into Industrialization such ‘methods are 
necessary, adds that for a Russian to be 
arrested by the Gay-pay-oo does ot mean 
either death or molestation in most cases, 
always means a heart-straining scare. 


FINLAND 

Fascist Fritter 

The last time U. S. readers heard about 
Major General K. Martii Wallenius was 
almost a year ago, when he was released 
from jail after he had been cashiered 
from the army and sentenced to three 
years imprisonment for kidnapping Fin- 
land’s George Washington. Professor 
Kaarlo Juho Stahlberg, her first President. 
General Wallenius was in the news again 
last week. At the head of 5,000 Lapuan 
Finnish Fascists he marched on Helsinki, 


*The Manhattan telephone directory contains 
nine Romanoffs and two Romanovs, one of these 
being listed as ‘“‘Marie Grand Duchess 14 Sutton 
pl S. ELdorado 5-6273.” (See p. 24.) 


tCovici-Friede ($3). 


the capital. Government troops met the 
advance 25 miles from the city where a 
skirmish occurred and the Lapuan march 
prudently halted. General Wallenius con- 
tented himself with hurling an ultimatum 
at the Finnish Government threatening 
civil war unless all Marxist & Socialist 


PRESIDENT OF FINLAND 


. Stands no bluffing. 


members of the Government were re- 
moved from office. 

Finland’s present President, jovial Pehr 
Evind Svinhufvud,* stands no bluffing. 
Ukko Pekka (Old Man Pehr’’), as he is 
known to his constituents, promptly put 
into force an emergency safety law per- 
mitting the Government to suppress 
papers, search houses, halt all armed 
forces. Next he reorganized the Cabinet, 
putting in loyal General K. L. Oesch as 
Assistant Minister of the Interior, spe- 
cially charged with maintaining public 
safety. Against Lapuan hopes, the Finnish 
Civil Guard remained loyal. The Lapuan 
leaders, General Wallenius and Vihtori 
Kosola, issued a blast about “fighting to 
the last man,” but thought better of it 
as hundreds of their followers quietly de- 
serted and the revolt frittered out. 

Kustaa Latvala, a onetime school 
teacher and one of tht most violent 
Lapuan leaders, sent a bullet through his 
brain. Three thousand others surrendered. 

No sooner was the Lapuan revolt ended 
than the Government had to face another 
problem. Packs of famished wolves were 
reported in East Finland sweeping south 
from Lapland. Farmers’ livestock was 
slaughtered, the beasts even invading vil- 
lage streets. In mid-Finland a young girl 
was torn to pieces as she walked on the 
highroad near her home. Civil guards 
turned from the Fascists to the wolves 
but were able to report the death of only 
two by the week’s end. 


*Svinhufvud, mistranslated ‘“Pig’s Head,” 
means “Boar’s Head.’ The name derives from 
the family crest, an aristocratic blazon which the 
Svinhufvuds share with the Dukes of Argyll, 
Harvard’s Porcellian Club and Gordon’s Gin. 
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SWEDEN 


Reunion at Southampton 


Twenty-three years ago Marie, current 
best-selling Russian Grand Duchess, had 
a son. Eighteen years ago she parted with 
him when her marriage to his father was 
dissolved by the Swedish State Council 
and by decree of Tsar Nicholas II. Last 
week mother and son were reunited.* 

Landing at Southampton from the 
Europa, Marie cried happily: “I’ve come 
over to hear wedding bells!” In her arms 
she clasped Gustav Lennart Nicholas Paul 
Bernadotte, a Swedish Prince who has re- 
nounced his royal rights to marry a Swed- 
ish commoner, Froken Karin Nissvandt. 

“Where is she?” cried Marie. 

“She has a cold,” said Lennart, a sober 
young man in tortoise-shell glasses. ‘She 
couldn’t come.” Not wedding bells but a 
civil marriage at a London registry office 
was planned by Lennart and Karin before 
the arrival of the exuberant Marie. 


SANTO DOMINGO 
Navy Saved 

Federal District Judge Ernest F. Coch- 
ran of Charleston, S. C. last week saved 
the entire navy of Santo Domingo from 
being swept from the seas. The Domin- 
ican fleet consists of one ship, a lumbering 
motor tanker named Arminda. Last No- 
vember the Arminda sailed from Charles- 
ton for home with a cargo and 39 Domin- 
icans returning to their country after 
fleeing the hurricane of 1930. The tanker 
ran into dirty weather. It was forced to 
signal for help. Promptly the Norwegian 
tanker Norwold shifted her course, picked 
up the floundering Arminda and towed her 
back to Charleston. 

The Norsemen did not do it for love. 
By admiralty law salvagers are entitled to 
a sum fixed by an admiralty judge. Papers 
filed in a suit to collect such a sum are 
called by sea-lawyers a “libel” (Latin: 
libellus, a little book). To get their money 
the owners of the Norwold filed a libel 
attaching the Arminda and her cargo. 
Judge Cochran ruled last week that since 
the Arminda is officially a warship belong- 
ing to a nation friendly to the U. S., the 
Norsemen could not libel the ship herself. 
He suggested that they file separate papers 
against her cargo. 

. 
PERU 
Shots in Church 

As he was leaving Lima’s socialite Mira- 
flores Church after service last week, Pres- 
ident Luis Sanchez Cerro of Peru drew 
his pistol and pointed it at one José Mel- 
gar, for the good reason that this tall. 
pale youth had just fired a bullet into the 
President’s chest. 

Such “scratches,” as he calls them, have 
never bothered President Sanchez Cerro. 
He has been scratched several times. Re- 
volver in hand, he was just about to shoot 
it out with his assailant when a Presi- 
dential aide put /is pistol to the youth's 
neck and fired. 

Amid spouting blood and_ socialite 


*For another family reunion see p. 18. 


shrieks, Youth Melgar fled the church 
clutching his neck, and President Sanchez 
Cerro walked out of the church with a 
great red stain on his vest. “I require no 
assistance,” said the President, “but rush 
Colonel Rodriguez to a hospital.” The 
Colonel, chief of the President’s Military 
Household had (it then became known) 
received in his right thigh a second shot 
fired by Youth Melgar while the President 
was drawing his pistol. 

When captured, Youth Melgar (who by 
this time also had a broken arm and a 
fractured skull in addition to his neck 
wound) said: “My action was entirely per- 
sonal.” The police, according to Lima 
newsgatherers, were at first determined to 
lynch Youth Melgar, desisted only under 
stern orders from their superiors. 

“The President,” announced the Presi- 
dential surgeon, ‘“‘will be back at his desk 
in a few days.” 


CHINA 


Complete Prostration 

Glasses perch on the nose of U.S. Trade 
Commissioner Harold D. Robison at 
Shanghai. As he sat in his parked car last 
week at No. 812 North Szechwan Rd., 
Mr. Robison saw clearly that the Japanese 
Naval truck which suddenly side-swiped 
and dented his car was No. 16460. Vexed, 
Mr. Robison stepped on his starter, chased 
the truck to Japanese Naval Headquarters 
at Hongkew. Japanese in the truck jeered 
Mr. Robison all the way. 

Alighting at Naval Headquarters ex- 
tremely vexed, Mr. Robison tried to lodge 
complaint, was pushed in the chest by a 
Japanese civilian wearing a police arm- 
band who shouted: “I am a Japanese. 
Don’t!” Previously the Japanese Consul 
General had given official assurances that 
there were now no more Japanese “arm- 
band police” in Shanghai, but four of 
them set upon Mr. Robison, striking him 
with their fists while Japanese bluejackets 
laughed. 

Most vexed, Mr. Robison removed his 
glasses, prepared to use his fists. But uni- 
formed Japanese policeman No. 73 
shouted: “Hold your head and go away!” 
A Mr. Swain also advised Mr. Robison 
that as the U. S. Trade Commissioner he 
ought not to use his fists. Mr. Robison 
got out his glasses again, put them on, 
entered his car, let in his clutch. Panther- 
like, one of the armbanded Japanese 
sprang upon the running board, hit Mr. 
Robison a smashing blow in the face as 
he drove away amid Japanese guffaws. 

Fourteen other Occidentals (male and 
female) also took fist blows from arm- 
banded Japanese in Shanghai last week. 

Escorted by the Rev. W. H. Tipton of 
Jefferson City, Tenn., Teacher Rose Mar- 
lowe of Williamsburg, Ky. went to inspect 
the partly destroyed Shanghai Southern 
Baptist Mission School. Seated in a 
parked car while the Rev. Tipton was 
walking among the ruins, Miss Marlowe 
who does not speak Japanese was ad- 
dressed by two Japanese armbanders. 

They accused Miss Marlowe (as she 
later learned) of stopping the flow of water 
through a nearby hose. When Miss Mar- 


lowe made no reply to their jabber they 
pitched into her with their fists, also 
whanged across her face and body with 
sticks. A third Japanese, who spoke Eng. 
lish, soon appeared. 

“Vou can go,” he told Miss Marlowe. 
“after you tell me your name and nation- 
ality.” These facts he entered in a note- 
book. Miss Marlowe went—from Shang- 
hai to Hongkong (British). Naturally 
all the Consuls General at Shanghai pro- 
tested to the Japanese Consul General: 
but in the capitals of the Great Powers 
there was exhibited none of that spirit 
which the late Theodore Roosevelt, the 
late Georges Clemenceau or Queen Vic- 
toria used to exhibit when one of their 
nationals was set upon abroad. 


Chinese Retreat. Battered and bombed 
for over a month, China’s antiquated 
Woosung Forts (16 miles from Shanghai) 
became one day last week the target for 
nine Japanese warships, scores of Japanese 
field pieces and dozens of Japanese bomb- 
ing planes. A continuous bombardment 
and bombing was kept up until all Chinese 
holding the forts were extinct. 

Foreseeing what would happen, the 
Chinese Commander, General Tsai Ting- 
kai had ordered Woosung’s defenders to 
evacuate before the Japanese went into 
action. This order Defending General 
Tang and Defending General Wong re- 
fused to obey. Stating that they and their 
men wished to set an example of resistance 
to the 400,000,000 Chinese people, they 
resisted unto Death. 

Commander Tsai withdrew his oth 
Route Army, which had defended Shang- 
hai so long and so well, in some disorder. 
By no means a rout, the Chinese retreat 
was hasty. But in abandoning Kiangwan 
and Chapei they left to the advancing 
Japanese not a scrap of food or ammuni- 
tion. While Japanese transports were 
landing 10,000 fresh troops at Shanghai, 
Shanghai Chinese set off 10,000 firecrack- 
ers to celebrate a—falsely reported—Great 
Victory. 

Stark horror—dogs gnawing at dead 
men—characterized Kiangwan and Chapei. 
Japanese provided a diversion by ostenta- 
tiously setting free a Chinese they had 
arrested as a spy “because this is not a 
war.” Correspondents agreed that the 
Shanghai Japanese, many of whom went 
picnicking with their wives and children 
amid the ghastly horror, presented a note- 
worthy sight. The gnawing dogs and 
blasted ruins seemed to produce upon 
them an effect of giggling glee at the 
triumph of Japanese arms. 

Successive Japanese ultimatums at 
Shanghai had all been granted by the 
Chinese last week, some voluntarily, others 
after Japanese had taken by force the 
thing demanded. Japan’s last demand was 
that the Chinese retreat twelve and one- 
half miles from Shanghai, and this even 
the heroic 19th Route Army had done 
last week. But still the Japanese ad- 
vanced, presumably without objective but 
to take as much of China as they could. 

In Shanghai the revered widow of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, “Father of the Chinese Re- 
public,” broke under the strain, suffered 
complete nervous prostration. 
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JAPAN 


No. 1 

There was in Tokyo last week an assas- 
nation of World importance. 

The hour lacked ten minutes of high 
non. Down Suraga-cho a twinkling lim- 
gusine purred toward No. 1. It carried 
Baron Dr. Takuma Dan. 

No. 1 is a low, impressive marble build- 
ing remindful of No. 23 Wall St., the 
bland and open citadel of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. Also bland and open is No. 1, 
citadel of the Mitsui Gomei Kaisha. 

There are richer holding companies than 
Mitsui Gomei Kaisha but in all the world 
there is no other enterprise at once so 
yast and so diverse. Its agencies in foreign 
lands outnumber the embassies and con- 
sulates of the Japanese Empire. Deposits 
with one of its subsidiaries, Mitsui Bank, 
exceed the annual tax revenues of all the 
cities of Japan. Another subsidiary, Mit- 
sui Trading Co., handles one-fourth of 
all Japan’s foreign trade. Under its house 
fag in normal times sails a chartered 
merchant fleet as large as the whole 
mercantile marine of France. 

Yet another subsidiary warehouses one- 
fifth of everything warehoused in Japan, 
and still another dominates Japanese in- 
surance. Japanese call Mitsui Gomei 
Kaisha a “business empire.” Its prime 
minister for the last 18 years has been 
Baron Dr. Takuma Dan. 

Greatly beloved, the gentle though 
shrewd doctor (D. Eng.) has put both 
Western pep and Western humanitarian- 
im into the Mitsui Empire. The House 
of Mitsui, richest in Japan, have paid him 
as director of their interests $291,000 
yearly, largest Japanese salary. When the 
House of Rockefeller wanted to give 
Tokyo a present of $1,600,000 they put 
the money into Dr. Dan’s abie hands, 
knew it would be wisely given. 

Last week when the twinkling limousine 
of Dr. Dan drew up at No. 1 he rose from 
his seat a little slowly and stiffly, for he 
was 73. Just as the old man alighted a 
youth of 21 dashed forward, fired one 
shot. 

Quick as a panther, Dr. Dan’s chauffeur 
sprang on the youth, wrenched the pistol 
from his hand before he could fire a sec- 
ond shot. But crumpled on the pavement 
infront of No. 1 lay Dr. Dan. 

Mitsui clerks rushed to help the Mitsui 
doorman carry him into No. 1. Doctors 
arived. Just 30 minutes after the bullet 
was fired, Takuma Dan died. He was one 
of only four Japanese peers created by 
the present Emperor as part of his corona- 
tion ceremonies, a pluperfect honor. 

Dr. Dan’s assassin, one Goro Hishi- 
numa, did not break down under a police 
third degree. This was not strange. Now 
in progress is a series of assassinations 
about which the Tokyo police undoubtedly 
do not want to learn too much. One by 
oe Japan’s men-of-peace-and-goodwill 
have fallen, done to death by assassins: 

First assassinated was Yuko Hama- 
guchi, the onetime Premier whose conces- 
sions to peace in the London Naval Treaty 
cost him his life; Second Junnosuke 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


Inouye, the soundest and most brilliant 
Japanese Finance Minister in a genera- 
tion; and Third Dr. Dan—to name only 
the Big Three. Biggest as a Peace Man, 
from the practical standpoint, was Banker 





Keystone 


Baron DAN 
His chauffeur sprang ; Mitsui clerks rushed. 


Dan. He had thrown the weight of Mitsui 
Gomei Kaisha against war, unsuccessfully. 

Sick abed last week lay a fourth Peace 
Man, Baron Shidehara, who as Japanese 
Foreign Minister tried to keep the Japa- 
nese Army from rushing into Manchuria. 
That Baron Shidehara was poisoned is 
Tokyo rumor, may be untrue. 

Direct beneficiaries of the assassinations 
are cackling, rheumy-eyed Premier Ki 
Inukai of Japan (called “The Old Fox’’) 
and a group of Japanese militarists whose 
powers last week approached dictatorship. 
Against them weakly stood the aged Prince 
Saionji, 92, adviser to the Emperor, Count 
Makino, the Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, and possibly the Emperor himself. 
Two months ago a bomb, ‘thrown under 
the carriage of Dr. Ichiki, Minister of 
the Imperial Household, exploded within 
so ft. of the “Son of Heaven” (TIME, 
Jan. 18). 

As best they could last week the Privy 
Council, headed by Baron Hiranuma, 
stood against Japan’s militarists who were 
succeeding at Shanghai (see p. 24). The 
Council forced Premier Inukai to cut 
down a Japanese internal bond issue now 
about to be floated from 28,000,000 yen 
to 22,000,000 yen ($7,315,000). This 
money, unquestionably, will be spent to 
pay some of Japan’s fight bills. Whom 
will she fight next, if anyone? 

In Moscow last week the Government 
newsorgan Jsvestia pointedly remarked 
that two months ago Russia sent a note 
proposing to Japan that the two nations 
sign a mutual pact of non-aggression. Up 
to last week Tokyo had not replied to 
Moscow’s note. Added Jzvestia: 

“We have in our possession documents 
originating in Japanese military circles 
containing plans of campaign against the 


Soviet Union. Japanese military circles, 
and not only military circles, are con- 
sidering the question of an attack upon 
the Soviet Union and the seizure of the 
provinces of Primarsk [of which Vladi- 
vostok is chief city] and Trans-Baikal 
[west of Manchuria ].” 

Though the Red Army is spoiling to 
fight Japan (Time, March 7), Josef Stalin 
continued stubbornly peaceful, restrained 
the Russian Press, pushed on with the 
Five-Year Plan. But among White Rus- 
sians, exiles from the Soviet Union, hope 
quickened last week. 

From Paris, where most White Russians 
live, cables sped to White Russians in the 
U. S., telling of a “secret understanding” 
between the British and Japanese empires 
with France on the point ,oining in. 

The alleged understanding: Britain and 
France would be prepared to let Japan 
keep maximum war spoils in China if 
Japan would launch an attack upon Russia 
calculated at least to block the Five-Year 
Plan and possibly unseat the Communist 
Dictatorship. 


Obsequies. Certain that Dr. Dan’s de- 
parted soul was lingering near his body, 
over 1,000 Japanese came to his home 
bearing incense which they burned in the 
Presence. Burners included Prince Toku- 
gawa, President of the House of Peers, 
Baron Hiranuma, President of the Privy 
Council, and the Minister of the Imperial 
Household who dropped an august intima- 
tion: the Son of Heaven will bestow post- 
humously on Dr. Dan the First Order of 
the Sacred Treasure. After a Buddhist 
funeral the august remains will be buried 
at Aoyama Cemetery, Tokyo. 

“My father,” said Son Ino Dan, the 
new Baron, “was much worried about the 
conflict with China and had discussed it at 
home before leaving for his office. I be- 
lieve that my father was trying to ac- 
complish something nationally significant. 
He had spent the entire day previous with 
the League of Nations Commission.”* 

It was next revealed that Dr. Dan had 
been one of the Japanese financiers who 
recently called War Minister Araki on the 
carpet and cautioned him about Shanghai 
spendings. The assassin’s pistol proved to 
be a Browning (Japanese navy type) 
exactly similar to the Browning which 
killed Japan’s No. 2 Peace Man Inouye. 
The assassin of that third Peace Man 
who was the first to fall, Premier Hama- 
guchi, had not: been brought to trial up 
to last week, his case having been delayed 
16 months. 

Runs on several Tokyo banks started 
the day after Banker Dan’s assassination. 
None of these banks had to close last 
week. But the entire Japanese fiscal com- 
munity was on edge and fear stalked even 
in the Cabinet of Premier Inukai. Said 
Finance Minister Takahashi, “When I 
think of the assassination of Mr. Inouye 
and now of the loss of Baron Dan, I feel, 
and I feel most keenly, the danger of 
social unrest.” 

*The commission “as a mark of respect to 
Dr. Dan” cancelled an they had 
planned to one of Japan’s beauty spots. 
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The New Pictures 


Strangers in Love (Paramount) was 
not strenuously publicized before release. 
Its derivation, a forgotten fiction by Wil- 
liam J. Locke, was no literary master- 
piece. Its plot revolves about the old- 
fashioned problem of dual identity and its 
cast (Fredric March, Kay Francis, Stuart 
Erwin, George Barbier) is only up to the 
Hollywood average. It would be too much 
to say that the finished product is brilliant 
or surprising, but it is consistently en- 
joyable. Everyone concerned with the 
story seems very much at home in its 
surroundings; the cinema has been doing 
this sort of thing for a long time and it 
has learned to do it well. 

When Fredric March takes three drops 
of medicine in a glass of water, admirers 
who saw him in his last picture will be 
momentarily afraid lest he turn into Mr. 
Hyde. Luckily nothing of the sort occurs. 
He is a rich villain named Arthur Drake 
and he is taking strong medicine for a 
weak heart. The heart is weaker than the 
medicine is strong, so presently Arthur 
Drake topples over dead. His disinherited 
twin brother (also Fredric March in 
double exposure), who happens to be pres- 
ent, sees the possibilities of this situation. 
He quickly exchanges clothes with the 
corpse. 

In the scenes that follow the live twin 
tries to continue his impersonation of the 
dead one. He has a hard time and the 
humor of his actions is doubled by the 
fact that the audience is as baffled as he. 
When the dead twin’s secretary (Kay 
Francis) comes into the room, she expects 
the live one to start dictating “where we 
left off yesterday.” He finds himself har- 
assed by blackmailers without knowing 
who they are and has no one to help him 
but a blubbering ne’er-do-well (Stuart 
Erwin), whose mere presence is almost 
sufficient to reveal the twin’s true identity. 
‘It becomes the duty of this ne’er-do-well 
to recover a check from the blackmailers 
and Erwin does it with such a comical 
combination of timidity and guile that it 
is the funniest sequence in the picture. 
Meanwhile, detectives who have been 
studying the misdeeds of the dead twin 
come to apprehend the live one. A motor 
boat chase (with sirens, which are prob- 
ably the most important single contribu- 
tion of sound to the cinema) serves to 
drench the protagonists and clear up their 
misconceptions. 

Stuart Erwin’s strongest recommenda- 
tion and simultaneously his greatest ob- 
stacle to becoming a star is a quality 
difficult to define except by its effect upon 
an audience. There is something pro- 
foundly inconsequential about his appear- 
ance, something gravely and bitterly un- 
important about his bearing which stamps 
his personality with an almost classic in- 
significance. When you have seen him 
once you can always forget him; it is this 
which has made him a memorable come- 
dian. 

Born at a place called Squad Valley, 
Calif., Erwin played five parts—a German, 
a Negro, an Irishman, a plain young man 
and a bearded nabob—in his first en- 














STUART ERWIN 


. is memorably forgettable. 


gagement for the stage. Since then he has 
advanced far enough to have appeared in 
14 Paramount pictures, mostly in bit 
parts, and to have married June Collyer. 
His next picture will be Sensation; after 
that he will play the lead in Merton oj 


the Talkies. 
~ ae 


Alias the Doctor (First National). 
The logical conclusions to be drawn from 
the success of Arrowsmith are as follows: 
1) cinemaddicts enjoy exciting pictures; 
2) having seen an exciting picture about 
a doctor, they would like to see one about 
almost anything except another doctor. 
Hollywood producers, however, reason 
differently. Accordingly, two pictures 
about doctors opened (see below) last 
week. This one is removed from the 
grade of utter claptrap by an authentic 
though over-diligent sequence of an opera- 
tion and by the dignified though uninspired 
acting of Richard Barthelmess as the 
young surgeon who does the operating. 
Owing to an overwhelmingly incredible 
series of mishaps and coincidences, Barth- 
elmess finds himself impersonating his de- 
ceased foster-brother (Norman Foster) 
and practicing illegal surgery on the 
strength of his foster-brother’s degree. 
Barthelmess’s foster-mother exposes him, 
but the shock of having done so is so 
severe that she has to have her head sliced 
open and repaired. Barthelmess, revealed 
as an impostor, saves her life on the 
operating table. The last scene shows 
Barthelmess, cashiered by his confreres, 
contentedly ploughing a field. 


The Impatient Maiden (Universal), 
from a cheap fiction called The Impatient 
Virgin, is much closer to earth than Alias 
the Doctor. Its dialog is less heavily pre- 
tentious and its incidents are more sanely 
correlated. This time, Lew Ayres is the 
surgeon. Mae Clarke is the victim of his 
scalpel. Because the routines with which 
he prepares himself for the operating 
room are comically similar to those prac- 
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ticed by Barthelmess, it appears that Unj- 
versal and First National have garnered 
their clinical research from the same 
source. Otherwise the pictures are dis. 
similar. Ayres performs an appendectomy 
on Mae Clarke. It is a romantic incision 
the culmination of a love affair in which 
she has shown herself prematurely dis- 
illusioned about marriage. She has advised 
Ayres not to risk his career by matrimony 
and has complacently accepted favors 
conferred upon her by an elderly lawyer. 
Ayres is indignant until, by a coincidence 
only slightly less far fetched than those of 
Alias the Doctor, he arrives at her sick- 
bed in the nick of time. Good shot: a 
fluoroscope view of Mae Clarke, showing 
a large safety pin either in her under. 
garments or her kidney. 
—— + 

Sky Devils (Howard Hughes). Having 
introduced large scale aerial spectacles in 
Hell’s Angels, Producer Hughes had it in 
mind to satirize Hollywood with Queer 
People and to cap the gangster cycle with 
Scarface. The first of these ventures fell 
through. Scarface, after a skirmish with 
the Hays organization, will be released 
shortly in non-censoring States. Now, 
while waiting for a new and sufficiently 
radical scheme to pop into his head, How- 
ard Hughes continues to inspect aviation, 
though less expensively than at first 
Flying Devils deals with two Army flyers 
(Spencer Tracy and George Cooper) who 
have little in common except a bewilder- 
ing incompetence and their fear of 
Sergeant Hogan (William Boyd). Most 
of the air shots are reputedly left-overs 
from Hell’s Angels, but the action is more 
in the manner of What Price Glory. De- 
lighted with the comic aspects of the War, 
Producer Hughes has arranged a series 
of gay excursions and false alarms. He 
has his flyers damaging the enemy when 
they are trying to escape from the guard- 
house. Then he has them dropping a bom) 
on their comrades as they later fly back to 
their own lines. Good shot: George 
Cooper, even less able than Tracy, trying 
not to loop the loop. 

After Tomorrow (Fox). Director 
Frank Borzage, who made _ Seventh 
Heaven and Street Angel, has a remark- 
ably adroit touch with the quiet little 
romantic comedies he is fond of directing. 
This one, which was presented as a play 
last autumn, gains considerably by trans- 
lation into cinema. It is about a young 
couple (Charles Farrell and Marian 
Nixon) who want to get married but find 
themselves hopelessly hampered by their 
parents. The boy’s mother (Josephine 
Hull) pesters him into delaying the wed- 
ding. The girl’s mother (Minna Gombell) 
runs off with one of her boarders and the 
girl’s father is so upset that he has a 
stroke. All this is done in a mood ol 
frank and unpretentious sentimentality 
which is utterly different from the kind 
of hokum with which directors, funda- 
mentally ashamed of their material, com- 
monly surround such stories. The faults 
of After Tomorrow are its triviality anda 
certain boyish stupidity in the perform 
ance of Charles Farrell. On the whole, 
however, it is a good example of its gente. 
Typical shot: Farrell placing his fist wist- 
fully against the Nixon chin and advising 
her to “buck up.” 
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Einstein Farewell 


Albert Einstein ended two studious 
months at California Institute of Tech- 
nology last week. At San Pedro, Los 
Angeles’ harbor, he boarded the Hamburg- 
American San Francisco with Mrs. Ein- 
sein, put his pipe and violin in his state- 
room with the luggage, and sought out the 
dining salon for “a German meal cooked 
as only Germans know how to cook it.” 

For farewell he gave—in good English 
—an interview to the Press, which the 
New York Zimes meticulously quoted. 
Dr. Richard Chace Tolman, his closest 
collaborator at Caltech, stood by while he 
delivered some observations and conclu- 
sions : 

“T shall have to work the rest of my life 
upon further development of the unified 
field theory. I have changed the plan of 
attack, but the object is the same. 

“It is scarcely possible to think that 
life on other planets does not exist. 

“In the present opinion, curvature of 
space has not so much importance for 
cosmological questions as was previously 
believed. But this change has not modified 
the theory that space may be warped in 
the vicinity of large masses like the sun. 

“IT believe the apparent motions of 
nebulae away from the earth are real.” 

Regarding cultural problems he also had 
wisdom to impart: 

“There is some danger of civilization 
breaking down, but I am too optimistic 
te believe disintegration will occur. 

“I don’t know if Hitler will be elected 
President in the German elections, but I 
think his fate will be better if he fails. 

“American youth has the good fortune 
not to have its outlook troubled by out- 
worn traditions, or by any imposed de- 
velopment which they resist. 

“Taken as a whole the machine age has 
not been detrimental to the world; but 
just at the present moment it appears so. 
The problems of the moment may lead to 
their solutions. 

“No one has the imagination to picture a 
new culture. If one had such imagina- 
tion, he could create a new culture. 

“Freedom from the necessity of servants 
due to mechanical household aids is the 
best feature of American life.” 

Reporter: Aren't you finding it easier 
to talk to reporters? 

Dr.. Einstein: There is a German 
proverb which says that any one can get 
wed to being hanged. 

Another Reporter: Should Prohibition 
be modified ? 

Dr. Einstein: That’s your trouble, not 
mine, 
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Honors 


Each midwinter Science acclaims out- 
standing workers in schools, factories and 
ofices by means of medals, prizes, pub- 
licity. Among those recently thus ac- 
aimed and the awards to each: 

Duff Andrews Abrams, 51, retiring 
president of the American Concrete Insti- 
tute, Manhattan consulting engineer, the 
Henry C. Turner gold medal; for “notable 
achievement in the concrete industry.” 

Giuseppe Faccioli, 54, Rome-born Gen- 
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eral Electric consultant, the Lamme 
medal; for “his contributions to the de- 
velopment and standardization of high- 
voltage oil-filled bushings, capacitors, 
lightning arresters and numerous features 
in high voltage transformers and power 
transmission.” 

Irving Langmuir, 51, General Electric 
associate director of research, Popular 
Science Monthly’s $10,000 prize; in gen- 
eral for his many researches on funda- 
mental physical and chemical subjects, in 
particular for his inventions of hydrogen 
arc welding and the gas-filled incandescent 
lamp which saves the U. S., it is estimated, 
$1,000,000 per night on its $1,000,000,000 
per year electric light bill. 

William David Coolidge, 58, General 
Electric assistant director of research, the 
Chicago Washington Award for 1932; for 
“devoted, unselfish and prominent service 
in advancing human progress,” particularly 
for building high-power x-ray tubes. 

Frank Alexander Hartman, 48, profes- 
sor of physiology at the University of 
Buffalo, that University’s Chancellor’s 
medal; for his work on cortin, potent 
hormone from the adrenal glands. 

James Bryant Conant, 38, Harvard 


chemist, Nichols medal; for investigating 
chlorophyl; also the Chandler medal for 
general chemical research. 

Michael Idvorsky Pupin, 73, Columbia 
electro-mechanist, the John Fritz Medal; 











IRVING LANGMUIR 


$10,000 for a $1,000,000 economy. 


for his accomplishments in_ electro- 
magnetism, particularly long distance te- 
lephony. 

Edwin Wilbur Rice Jr., 69, honorary 
chairman of General Electric, onetime 
(1913-22) company president, the Edison 
medal; for developing electrical systems 
and apparatus and encouraging scientific 
research in industry. 

Varaztad Hovhannes Kazanjian, 2, 
Harvard professor, the Rhode Island 
Dental Society medal; for his methods of 
reconstructing shattered faces. 

Charles Holmes Herty, 64, adviser to 
the Chemical Foundation, chemical con- 
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sultant, the American Institute of Chem- 
ists medal; for striving to make useful 
paper out of Georgia’s cheap slash pine. 

George F. Schlesinger, chief engineer 
and managing director of the National 
Paving Brick Manufacturers Association, 
the Arthur M. Wellington prize; for 
evaluating the practical utility of highway 
transport surveys. 


——6>— 


Homes of the Future 


The Review of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, contemplating U. S. hous- 
ing, last week pictured the “houses of 
the future.” Previewer was John Ely 
Burchard 2nd, of Boston, professional in- 
vestigator of new methods and materials 
for building. He finds “the home of the 
poor man...an economic paradox,” 
pays no attention to the home of the rich 
man “who can afford to remodel anything 
to his personal desire.”’ 

Left is the house of “Mr. John Q. 
Averageman who comes to the city to 
work every day, who, around his detached 
house, has a little land on which he grows 
a tomato and a nasturtium and who faith- 
fully keeps up with the nearly latest model 
of refrigerator, radio, and Buick.” 

During the next 25 or 50 years, Mr. 
Averageman’s house, according to Mr. 
Burchard, will lose its front porch which 
will become an enclosed sun parlor se- 
cluded at the back of the house with other 
living rooms. On the noisy street side of 
the house will be the kitchen and other 
service rooms. 

The dining room is currently “the most 
inefficient room in the house and its space 
is used only about 12% of the day.” Mr. 
Burchard suggests it as a good place to 
keep the radio. 

Baths, wash basins and toilets should be 
in separate rooms, thus multiplying the 
effective uses of their services. And ‘we 
have to do something soon about the slip- 
periness of our bath tubs which are a thou- 
sand times as dangerous to life & limb per 
entry as railroad travel and two hundred 
times as dangerous as going around in air- 
planes.” 

Use of coal, gas or oil for furnace fuel 
will depend on costs. But where coal 
furnaces persist, the coal must be kept in 
dust-proof bins and fed into the furnace 
by mechanical stokers. Household heat 
from a community central heating system 
is remote, except for new, custom-built 
towns. Each house will have its own in- 
cinerator for waste paper. 

Lighting “is as obsolete as it well can 
be. . . . There is scarcely a lamp fixture 
in your house that is not designed as 
though it were made to hold a candle. We 
are going to take gas-filled tubes and ar- 
range them all around our rooms in rows 
of three or four at the cornice level and 
regulate intensity by the number of tubes 
we turn on.” 

The kitchen “is the most modern room 
in the houses today and the best de- 
veloped.” But stoves must be cooler to 
work with, and provided with ventilator 
hoods. It is “entirely conceivable that we 
will have a calidator along with our re- 
frigerator and that the grocery boy will 
bring hot meals every day packed in the 
hot equivalent of dry ice. Our eggs, 
canned soups, coffee, and other minor ad- 
ditions we can make on the little electric 
devices.” 
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Chicago’s Plight 

Musical Chicagoans were scurrying 
around last week trying to raise the $500,- 
000 necessary to insure another season of 
opera when suddenly a sterner blow struck 
them. Opera in Chicago has often been 
in a precarious way financially. But last 
week it was the Symphony which sent out 
an unexpected distress call, announced 
that it would suspend concerts next year 
uniess a sufficient guarantee could be 
raised in advance. 

Chicago was thunderstruck. Its sym- 
phony orchestra, third oldest in the U. S.,* 
has always appeared to be built on solid 
rock. Fathered by 50 Chicago business- 
men, it was a thriving two-year-old at the 
time of the World’s Fair (1893). Con- 
ductor Theodore Thomas of the drooping 
mustache was having it play Wagner ex- 
cerpts new even to Europe. In the panic 
of 1894 its deficit was only $20,000. 
Ten years later it built a home of its own, 
supposed to insure its permanent endow- 
ment. Violinist Frederick August Stock, 
a German of sound musicianship whose 
very bearing imparted an air of stability, 
succeeded Thomas as conductor. There 
were frequent deficits but fat years al- 
ways managed to care for lean. 

A deficit of $42,000 last year plus 
$82,000 this year will entirely wipe out the 
Orchestra’s surplus of $120,000. But the 
Musicians’ Union, according to President 
Charles Humphrey Hamill of the Orches- 
tral Association, is as much to blame as 
Depression. It demands $268.822 for 97 
players (in 1891, the payroll for 80 play- 
ers was. $90,000). Understanding musi- 
cians used to run Chicago's music union 
but now shrewd swart James C. Petrillo 
is in command. Said he last week: ‘There 
is no question of a reduction of the wage 
scale. . . . If the public will not pay for 
good music, it is Chicago's loss.” 

President Hamill announced that the 
Orchestral Association would not sponsor 
a drive for funds but to observers it 
seemed unlikely that wealthy Chicagoans 
would stand by and watch their greatest 
musical institution pass out of existence 
or that the musicians’ union would want 
to see any more of its members made 


jobless. 


Beecham Back 


Four years ago when Sir Thomas 
Beecham made his U. S. début with Man- 
hattan’s Philharmonic Orchestra he con- 
ducted so vigorously that he popped a 
suspender. Last week he was back in 
Manhattan to lead the Philharmonic 
through the rest of its season in place of 
Arturo Toscanini, whose arm. although 
still lame, is improving. In a leisurely, 
almost halting fashion Sir Thomas took 
his first stand on a railed-in podium. He 
likes to walk about as he conducts. At 
rehearsal he had misjudged the width of 
his dais, fallen headlong among the first 
violins. Set back on his feet, he de- 
manded a drink. Genial Maurice Van 
Praag, the Orchestra's personnel manager, 
brought him a glass of water. Said Sir 
Thomas afterwards: “I almost went back 


*Qlder: New York’s Philharmonic (1842) and 
Boston’s Symphony (1881). 
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to England.” But he stayed again to prove 
himself an expert leader, equal to such 
contrasting music as Balakirev’s insinuat- 
ing Thamar, Haydn’s simple, forthright 
D Major Symphony, Strauss’s striding 
Heldenleben. 

In England people all know Sir Thomas 
as a potent chip off the late Sir Joseph 
Beecham, who made pills, like white BB 











Sir THomas BEECHAM 
He almost went back to England. 


shot, compounded of aloes, ginger and 
soap. Joseph Beecham, one of the first 
great advertisers, plastered all England 
with his slogan WORTH A GUINEA 
A BOX.* (The British Medical Associa- 
tion found that each box of pills cost a 
quarter of a cent to make.) Loud was 
his claim that his pills would cure consti- 
pation, pains in the back, cold chills, bad 
legs, maladies of indiscretion. 

Sir Thomas Beecham has preached mu- 
sic to Britishers just as his father preached 
pills. He has spent much of his fortune 
providing them with symphony concerts 
and opera. Wise-eyed and quick-thinking 
as his father, he has managed always to 
keep the Press provided with epigrammatic 
copy. In London one chill, foggy day, 
he started out on a long walk. The 
weather suddenly cleared. His top-coat 
was too warm to wear, too heavy to carry. 
He hailed a tottering taxi, opened the 
door, flung his coat in on the seat, ordered 
the driver: “Now, follow me!” 

In London some years ago he was named 
as a corespondent in a divorce case. There 
was a great deal of unpleasant publicity. 
When he came on stage to conduct the 
first concert a fterwa rds there was not even 
a flutter of applause. Gravely remarked 
Sir Thomas to his musicians: “Well, gen- 
tlemen, shall we play a hymn?” 

In the U. S. four years ago Sir Thomas 
told interviewers that music in England 
was “one long promissory note.” This 

*U. S. slogan: ‘“‘The Nation’s Laxative.” U. S. 
headquarters: Niagara Falls. U. S. demand for 
Beecham’s Pills persists, although Carter’s Lit- 
tle Liver Pills, a domestic product, have risen 
to outsell them. 
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time he insists that the English are the 
most musical people on earth: “We have 
4,000 choral societies and we sing from 
morning until night. That’s what’s wrong 
with us. . . .” Sure of good copy. a radio 
commentator asked Sir Thomas last week 
to say a few words on the development 
of air music. Sir Thomas’s few words 
never saw print: “Radio gets worse 
& worse year by year.” 


Mozart’s Story | 


Most prodigious of all musical prodigies 
was Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Heifetz, 
Hofmann and Yehudi Menuhin showed an 
early genius for playing music that others 
had written but Mozart at four was com- 
posing a concerto, spilling ink all over 
himself. He was not quite six when his 
father, a Salzburg violinist, bundled him 
and his sister Nannerl into a coach, started 
showing them off to the rest of Europe. 

Marcia Davenport, daughter of Soprano 
Alma Gluck, stepdaughter of Violinist 
Efrem Zimbalist, in a notable book pub- 
lished last week tells Mozart’s story.* The 
elder Mozart stalked patrons for his son 
until he was grown. The family needed 
money but rings and snuff-boxes often paid 
for 18th Century music. Little, be-wigged 
Mozart sat on the Empress Maria 
Theresa’s ample lap. Once he was per- 
mitted to watch Louis XV eat. But with 
all his genius he never found one large- 
hearted patron on whom he could depend. 
He married an amiable, unpractical crea- 
ture, pregnant or convalescent from child- 
birth for six years out of their union's 
nine. He went deeper & deeper in debt 
Figaro earned him $200, Don Giovanni 
about $225. A grey-clad stranger knocked 
at his door one day, asked him to name 
his price for writing a Requiem Mass. 
The stranger turned out to be steward of 
a count who wanted to be known as a com- 
poser but Mozart, worn out at 35, took 
him to be Death. He died before he could 
finish the Requiem, had a__ five-dollar 
funeral, an unmarked grave. 

Marcia Davenport tells all this in a 
manner vital and direct. Her descriptions 
are authentic. She trekked all over 
Europe visiting the places Mozart visited 
Her facts are sure but they are for lay- 
men to read. No cross-references speck 
the pages. The sources, most of them 
original, are tucked neatly away in the 
back of the book. 


Death of Guard 


Last week in Manhattan Death came 
to William John (“Billy”) Guard, 69. 
for 22 years press representative of Man- 
hattan’s Metropolitan Opera Company. 

As Sunday Editor he gave the New 
York Times its first rotogravure section. 
His first press-agenting was done for 
Oscar Hammerstein’s opera company, 
which became overnight a_ threatening 
rival to the Metropolitan. At the Metro- 
politan he ignored changing fashions, kept 
his courtly, old-school ways, his Windsor 
ties, his tufted goatee, his hair long. His 
office was a celebrated rendezvous for 
newspaper-folk. Behind his roll-top desk 
hung his own definition of relativity— 
“There is no hitching post in the universe” 
—across which Albert Einstein wrote last 
year “Gelesen und richtig befunden.” 


*Mozart (Scribner’s, $3.50). 
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7: time will come when you need 
to stop your car and stop it QUICK! 


Better put on Goodyear Tires and be 
ready for that time now. Their hold- 


fast traction now combines SAFETY with 


SILENCE. The strong, thick, deep-cut 
blocks of the All-Weather Tread 


bite down through scum and slush 


and mud to solid footing—and GRIP! 


Better put on Goodyears. You'll get 


longer wear, more comfort, less 


trouble. They cost no more. So, natu- 


rally, ““more people ride on Good- 


year Tires than on any other kind!” 


TUNE IN: Goodyear invites you to hear 
John Philip Sousa and his Band... 
Arthur Pryor and his Band...Revellers 
Quartet and Goodyear Concert-Dance 
Orchestra... every Wednesday and 
Saturday night, over N.B.C. Red Net- 
work, WEAF and Associated Stations 


Copyright 1932, 


by The G 





Don’t remove the 
moisture-proof wrap- 
ping from your pack- 
age of Camels after 
you open it. The 
Camel Humidor 
Pack is protection 
against odors, dust 
and germs. In offices 
and homes, even in 
the dry atmosphere 
of artificial heat, the 
Camel Humidor 
Pack can be depended 
upon to deliver fresh 
Camels every time 





ee 
Ves sir — Camels 
are always FRESH!” 


Wi EN youcall for Camels you 
get fresh cigarettes — cigarettes 
that are made fresh, then kept 
fresh. No matter where you 
chance to be — on a railway diner, 
at a crossroads store, on the 
desert or by the sea, the Camel 
Humidor Pack keeps germs, dirt 
and weather out and holds the 
precious, natural moisture in. 
Awaiting yourenjoymentisallthe 
original delight of choice Turkish 
and mild, sun-ripened Domestic 
tobaccos expertly blended into 


the coolest, mildest cigarette you 


ever touched match to. 


With each puff you get the pure, 
unalloyed fragrance and joy of 
rare tobaccos, unimpaired by ex- 
cessive heat. For Camels are never 
parched or toasted. The Reynolds 
method of scientifically applying 
heat guarantees against that. 

If you haven’t tried Camels 
lately, switch over to this brand 
for just one day. After you’ve 
known theirmildness; after you’ve 
compared their smooth, throat- 
easy manners with the harsh, 
hot, stale smoke of parched-dry 


cigarettes, then leave them — if 


you can. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


CAMELS 


Made FRESH = Kept FRESH 


“Are you Listenin’ ?” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY'S COAST-TO-COAST RADIO PROGRAMS 


CAMEL QUARTER HOUR, Morton Downey, Tony 
Wons, and Camel Orchestra, direction Jacques Renard, 
every night except Sunday, Columbia Broadcasting System 


PRINCE ALBERT QUARTER HOUR, Alice Joy, “Old 
Hunch,”’ and Prince Albert Orchestra, every night except 
Sunday, National Broadcasting Company Red Network 


See radio page of local newspaper for time 


© 1932, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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A COACH FOR CINDERELLA 


Turn the great book 
of Time to the page 
of our days and you 
will find as a major 
entry—‘The Emancipation of Woman.” 
Freed after untold centuries from the narrow 
restrictions of a purely domestic life, she has 
emerged, like a radiant Cinderella, into a 
broader, finer, more beautifying existence. 

Entering this larger sphere her influence has 
acquired a greater scope. Commerce, science, 
arts... indeed every occupation . . . feel the 
effect. of her presence. 

Industry is no exception. Content, as a rule, 
lo leave its operation to men, she nevertheless 
controls it to a great degree . . . because, to a 
great degree, she is its market. 

Fisher was quick to realize what part “The 
New Woman” was destined to play in the 
future of its business. The automobile was 


still in its beginnings when she became an 


important factor in the purchase of the family 


car. Then came the self-starter, and it was 
immediately evident that women would be- 
come more and more the actual drivers. 

And so, for years Fisher Bodies have been 
built with feminine tastes in mind. Even the 
first simple elements of comfort which Fisher 
brought to automobile bodies were especially 
meant to be pleasing lo women. 

It is fairly safe to assume that not nearly so 
much thought and effort would have gone into 
such considerations as seat cushioning, noise 
prevention, ventilation and temperature insu- 
lation . but for the realization that these 
matters are important to women. 

Certainly body-styling, the uses of color, the 
attention given to upholstery, interior trim, 
fittings, and equipment conveniences have 
had the demands of feminine censorship as 
their principal standard. 

Fisher is pardonably proud of what it has 


achieved, and equally proud to acknowledge 


an inspiration that has meant so much. 








TIME 
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RELIGION 








New Hymnal 


For three years a joint commission 


representing the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South and the Methodist Protestant 


Church has been working on a revised 
hymnal and psalter. One group studied 
words, another music. This week the full 
commission was to meet at Cincinnati to 
join the efforts of the two groups, ratify 
the changes recommended by each. 

To a gathering of Methodist ministers 
in Manhattan last week Dr. John William 
Langdale, secretary of the commission, 
revealed the additions and deletions in the 
hymnal of 1905 which the words group 
would propose at the Cincinnati meeting. 
To many moderns, Dr. Langdale ex- 
plained, the “imagery of blood” in oldtime 
hymns is distasteful. As the kind of thing 
the commission would put out of the re- 
vised hymnal he read a stanza from “The 
Gospel,” by Isaac Watts, 18th Century 
hymn-writer : 

To the blest fountain of thy blood, 
Incarnate God, I fly: 

Here let me wash my spotted soul 
From crimes of deepest dye. 

The Manhattan ministers agreed it was 
“too bloody.” Then Dr. Langdale offered 
this lugubrious one, also by Watts: 

The pains, the groans, the dying strife, 

Fright our approaching souls away; 


SPEAKING OF THE 
WORLD’S MOST 
FAMOUS TRAIN 


You'll appreciate the fame of the “FLYING 
SCOTSMAN” the moment you step aboard 
at King's Cross Station, London, and sink into 
its solid comfort. A superb train of modern 
luxury with its Louis XVI restaurant car, bar- 
ber's shop and its excellent cuisine prepared 
in the electric kitchen. There is no more fas- 
cinating way of seeing this England of ours 
than from the windows of this famous train. The 
East Coast route passes through a countryside 
rich in Cathedrals, Castles, Abbeys and old 
world towns. It follows the main direction of 
the historic Great North Road of the Romans 
and the scenery is varied and beautiful— 
and there is no extra charge for travelling on 
this crack train. The “FLYING SCOTSMAN” 
leaves King's Cross Station, London, and 
Waverley Station, Edinburgh, each weekday 


And we shrink back again to life, 
Fond of our prison and our clay. 

It, too, faced elimination. One preacher 
said he liked the fourth stanza of “Wel- 
come, Sweet Day of Rest” by Watts 
which is on the commission’s list for re- 
jection. But the others giggled when Dr. 
Langdale read: 

My willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this, 
And sit and sing herself away 

To everlasting bliss. 

In the revised hymnal 44 of the 121 
hymns by Charles Wesley are tentatively 
to be dropped. Isaac Watts, who wrote 
some 600 hymns in all, has 53 in the pres- 
ent book, of which 14 have tentatively 
been rejected and nine challenged. John 
Wesley’s 19 hymns are to be reduced by 
six or seven. Several hundred other 
hymns are too antiquated, sentimental or 
infrequently sung to merit retention. But 
no old favorite, like “Rock of Ages” or 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul” is to be 
dropped. 

Most modern hymns, said Dr. Langdale, 
are disappointing. But the words group 
found a number worthy of inclusion in the 
new hymnal. Professor Henry Hallam 
Tweedy of Yale Divinity School contrib- 
uted this rollicking one: 

Eternal God, whose power upholds 
Both flow’r and flaming star, 
To whom there is no here nor there, 





and NOW 


at 10.0 a. m. maintaining a tradition of 69 
years: 393 miles in 84 hours. Write for our 
new booklet and let the natural color views 


convince you, 


COMMUNICATE WITH KETCHAM 
General Agent, 11 West 42nd St., New York 


LONDON AND NORTH EASTERN 


RAILWAY 
OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


Bookings and reservations from all tourist agencies that matter. 





No time, no near nor far, 

No alien race, no foreign shore, 
No child unsought, unknown, 

O, send us forth, thy prophets true, 
To make all lands thine own! 


Tentatively included for the first time in 
the Methodist Hymnal, which will draw 
upon all faiths in its selections, are Poet 
John Greenleaf Whittier’s “All Things Are 
Thine,” and the hymn of St. Francis of 
Assisi which begins: 

All creatures of our God and King, 
Lift up your voice and with us sing 
Hallelujah, Hallelujah! 

Thou burning sun with golden beam, 
Thou silver moon with softer gleam, 

O praise Him, O praise Him, 

Hallelujah, Hallelujah, Hallelujah! Amen. 

Declared Dr. Langdale to the Methodist 
ministers who heard the proposed changes: 
“You might as well make up your minds 
that there will not be universal satisfaction 
in the new hymnal.” 





Despite the: proverbial wealth of its 
parishioners, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, like many another, is having 
serious money troubles. Last week its 
leading bishops began to trim. their 
salaries in an effort to economize. 

At the General Convention last Sep- 
tember a missions budget of $4,225,000 
was approved. Last month this budget was 
reduced by some $600,000. Missionary 
bishops both abroad and in the U. S. rue- 
fully accepted a 10% reduction in their 
salaries. Salaries of all missionaries and 
office workers were also reduced. But still 
to be lopped off the budget was an addi- 
tional $400,000 which will be a chief con- 
cern of extraordinary meetings of the 
House of Bishops and the National Coun- 
cil in Garden City, L. I. next month. 

Presiding Bishop James De Wolf Perry 
began the move for voluntary retrench- 
ments last week by pruning his $15,000 
salary 10%. He has a rich wife, an inde- 
pendent income. New York’s small Bishop 
William Thomas Manning, who also has 
a rich wife, a fine Bishop’s Palace, a 
salary of $15,000 and a $5,000 “dis- 
cretionary fund,” followed suit. In re- 
sponse to an emergency call for retrench- 
ment from Bishop Perry, Massachusetts 
was the first diocese to act as a unit in 
salary cuts. Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, 
who gets $15,000 per year, joined with 
300 Massachusetts clergymen in contrib- 
uting $28,c00 in the form of reduced sala- 
ries. From retirement emerged wealthy, 
81-year-old Bishop William Lawrence to 
lend sage counsel. 

The general clergy was spared salary ad- 
justments. No salary cut could Long 
Island’s wealthy Bishop Ernest Milmore 
Stires take because on assuming office he 
refused a salary, has only an impressive 
residence in Garden City with a liberal 
maintenance allowance and discretionary 
fund. 

Fumed the able, vigorous Chronicle, 
Protestant Episcopal monthly: “It is to 
be hoped that no other diocese will follow 
the example of Massachusetts. . . . The 
salaries of all missionaries are small 
enough but the proposition to reduce them 
10% is not only a stupid blunder but 4 
heartless procedure. ... Things are 
wrong, grievously wrong—the honor of the 
Church is at stake.” 
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WO new Internationals are now 

available—Heavy-Duty Models 
A-7 and A-8. Big, yet fast! Powerful, 
yet unusually easy to handle. They 
are Harvester’s answer to present- 
day demands for moving heavy 
loads with speed and unfailing de- 
pendability! 

These two new Internationals are 
built in 160, 180, 200 and 225-inch 
wheelbases. They are adaptable for 
dump and tractor-trailer service and 
the heaviest kind of cross-country 


hauling. Cross-continent hauling, for 


that matter, forthey haveattheirserv- 
ice the largest company-ow ned truck 
service organization in the world. 

The engines of both these new 
models are 6-cylinder, valve-in-head 


TIME 


Announcing the NEW 


INTERNATIONALS 


Models A-7 and A-8 


uN 


type, with removable cylinders—an 
International feature that makes for 
remarkably low maintenance cost! 

There are five speeds forward — 
two reverse. 

There are four rear springs instead 
of the conventional two. These are of 
dual, semi-elliptic type, one mounted 
above and one below the rear axle 
on each side — assuring improved 
cushioning, and greater strength to 
absorb the enormous torque and 
driving stresses of the rear axle. 

See the Models A-7 and A-8 now. 
Have the nearest International 
showroom arrange a demonstration. 
In no other way can you get a true 
picture of the new truck-value these 
two new trucks represent! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


Models A-7 and A-8 Features 


Rated Capacity: (Both A-7 and A-8) 5 tons, 
Maximum Capacity, including cab, body, equip- 
ment, and pay load: 24,000 pounds. 


Wheelbases: 160, 180, 200, and 225 inches. 


Engine: Both models, 6-cylinder valve-in- hea 
type. Model A-7, 44-inch bore x 54-inch s ". 


Model A-8, 5-inch bore x § 
features include removabl 


i4-inch stroke. En 
lers, full pressure 


lubrication, oil filter, oil-ty air cleaner, fuel 


pump, and downdraft carburetion. 
Clutch: 15-inch, single-plate type. 
Transmission: 5 speeds forward, 2 reverse, 


Final Drive: Full-floating double-reduction gear 
type. 
Steering Gear: Irreversible 


cam-and-lever type. 5 
) x 


Springs: Semi-elliptic front Dy 
and dual semi-elliptic rear. a Ge 
Brakes: 4-wheel, mechanical, 


internal-expanding type serv- 
ice brakes with vacuum 
booster, Ventilated disc type 
emergency brake on propel- 
ler shaft, 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 





Where the office 


a ikeemiliiitels 


miles away 


Burlington 
Route 


Burlington knows 
an ideal spot 


“COLORADO 


RE you one of those who wants to take 
life easy, do as you please on your 
vacation . . . and do it for two weeks at 
surprisingly little cost? 
There’s a certain spot in Colorado that 
will suit you to a T this summer! 


Here you can drift along in easy going 
freedom . . . breathe bracing air . . . soak 
up health-giving sunshine . . . sit on top 
of a rugged mountain world . . . just loaf. 


Or, if you are so inclined, ride horseback 
through flowered valleys, mountain for- 
ests, along skyline trails. Camp, hike, fish, 
play golf, camera hunt. Live in a moun- 
tain lodge where you can get room and 


meals as low as $17.50 a week. 


Don’t waste valuable days roaming the 
country searching for this spot! The Bur- 
lington will help you find it before you go! 
Take you there on fast, pleasant, safe 
trains! And—Burlington summer fares have 


been reduced almost half! 
DO THIS—NOW 


Fill in the blank spaces below, write your name and 
address on the margin, and send to BURLING.- 
TON TRAVEL BUREAU, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Dept. T-4, Chicago, Illinois. If you are interested 
in an Escorted Tour, put a check mark here (J 

(Gentlemen: I don’t want to spend more than 
$ ; ... Ona vacation this year for myself and 

: .others. I will have days. Please 

he pt me find a place in Colorado where I can really 
get the vacation I’ve always wanted.) 
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Noe’s No (Cont’d) 

In a Memphis courtroom last week 
stood Very Rev. Israel Harding Noe, 
popular dean of smart St. Mary’s Episco- 
pal Cathedral. Pallid and ascetic, Dean 
Noe was painfully embarrassed. All Mem- 
phis was privy to the domestic secrets of 
the deanery in the Cathedral’s shadow. 
Mrs. Ellen Morris Camblox Noe began a 
divorce suit aoenst her husband last year,. 











DEAN Noe & WIFE 


She: “Stay away from me, Israel.” 


charging that for three years he had lived 
a separate life in their house (Time, May 
11 et seq.). 

Postponed last October because a recon- 
ciliation seemed possible, the Noe divorce 
suit took two days to try last week. Dean 
Noe said he had not left his wife’s bed 
without “great struggle of mind.” He 
loved her. But the marriage relationship, 
he declared, had to be reconciled with the 
teachings of the Bible. With a colleague 
he had debated long and solemnly these 
words of St. Paul: 

I say therefore to the unmarried and 
widows, It is good for them if they abide 
even as I. But if they cannot contain, let 
them marry: for it is better to marry than 
to burn. 


Against them Dean Noe and his theo- 
logical friend set these other words of the 
Apostle: 

. . Every one of you should know how 
to " posse ss his vessel im sanctification me 
honor; Not in the lust of concupiscence, 
even as the Gentiles which know not God. 

Was there a contradiction between the 
two statements? Dean Noe did not think 
so. St. Paul meant that marriage is “one 
of the’ most sacred and important social 
questions of the times.” And Dean Noe 
found that ‘misuse of the: wonderful gifts 
of procreation for self-gratification was 
the cause of the original fall of man.” 

Ruled the court: “Case dismissed.” 

Packed with women, the courtroom 
buzzed. Mrs. Noe fainted. Dean Noe 
rushed to her side with a glass of water. 
Quickly revived, she cried: 

“Stay away from me, Israel. 
want anything from you now 
You have done enough to me!” 


I don’t 
or ever. 
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ORIENTAL SKILL 


Our new motor liners with their 
gymnasiums, swimming pools, and 
dancing salons, are the finest, fastest 
motor ships between the Pacific 
Coast and the Orient. Each passen- 
ger’s wants are actually anticipated, 
and your favorite menus are tempt- 
ingly presented to you with Oriental 
skill. First-class, second-class, cabin 
and tourist-cabin. Write to Dept. 32. 


JAPAN 


Round Trip $542 and up — First-Class 





Special Rates for Summer Trips 
JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES 


N-Y-K-LINE 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Ave.* San 
Francisco, 551 Market St. + Seattle, 1404 
Fourth Ave. « Chicago, 40 North Dearborn 
St. - Los Angeles, 605 South Grand 
Ave. * or any Cunard Line office. Consult 
your local tourist agent. He knows. 








Russian Travel 
Made Easy... 


Hn visiting Russia, you want to travel as widely 
as you can, gain as many first hand impres- 
sions as you can, and know what your ex 
penses will be. The Open Road has devoted 
five years to perfecting its organization in the 
U. S. S. R. Open Road representatives in 
Moscow and Leningrad know the travel 
facilities of the country, and the things worth 
seeing. They save you time and money. They 
help you to see what interests you most. 
When inquiring for rates, please indicate 
whether you prefer to travel alone or in one of 
many specially constituted Open Road groups. 
Also, state what phase of Russian life inter- 
ests you most. Round trip rates as low as $238. 


The Open Road 


Russian Travel Dept., 20-24 W. 43rd St., NY. 
Cooperating in | N T Oo U R | ST 


U. S. S. R. with 
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Superintendents’ Sheet 


In the U. S. are one million pedagogs 
teaching 30,000,000 pupils. The U. S. pays 
three billion dollars annually to run its 
seven billions worth of schools. 
tors, an imposing professional group, have 


their trade journals. Last week appeared | 
the first issue of a new one, School Man- | 


agement. 

Published by a subsidiary corporation 
of The Parents’ Magazine, the new sheet 
is pocket-size, concisely written. Unlike 
other educational magazines it deals not 
with the theories of pedagogy but with the 
practical mechanics of school life—the 
choice of teachers, health room designs, 
classroom cinemas, luncheon menus, budg- 
ets, proper desks, textbook purchases e¢ 
al, Like some 225 other U. S. publica- 
tions, it has a “controlled circulation,” will 
be sent gratis, every month except July 
and August, to 50,000 school superin- 
tendents, principals, architects. All others 
must subscribe at $2 per year. School 
Management, unlike most educational 
magazines, pays for articles. Advertising 
is expected to meet expenses, perhaps 
show a profit. 

The Parents’ Magazine was founded in 


i926 by George Joseph Hecht, Cornell | 
graduate who headed the U. S. Bureau of | 
Cartoons during the War, went into the | 
Better | 


skins & hides business, edited 
Times for Manhattan social workers. Pub- 
lisher Hecht, 36, married and a father, is 
happy to be editor of Parents’ Magazine 
because he believes it affects the lives of 
half a million people. Partly controlled 
by Yale, Columbia University’s Teachers’ 


. . . e . | 
College, University of Minnesota and Iowa | 
State University, it has a paid circulation | 
of 250,000, was one of the few U. S. | 


magazines to show advertising gains in 
1931. Pretending to no authority in peda- 
gogy, Publisher Hecht spends his spare 
time drawing plans for school playgrounds, 
school cafeterias. 


Lane’s End 

Henry Ward Beecher went to Lane 
Theological Seminary in Cincinnati. His 
father, Lyman Beecher, was the first presi- 
dent of this little Presbyterian institu- 
tion which was chartered in 1829 with 
igift of money from Ebenezer Lane, New 
Orleans Baptist, and 60 acres of hilly land 
from Elnathan Kemper, Cincinnati Pres- 


byterian. Harriet Beecher Stowe. wife of | 
Lane’s Professor Calvin Ellis Stowe. wrote 


part of Uncle Tom’s Cabin at Lane Semi- 
nary. A gentle decline set in 30 years ago. 
last week Lane had left only 23 students, 


len acres of campus, one professor, one | 


part-time lecturer and a president. Its end 
Was in sight. 

Two years ago Lane 
taady to merge, either with Princeton 
Theological Seminary or Chicago Presby- 
tran Seminary. Not until last week was 
‘compromise effected. Lane goes to Chi- 


(go. Its antique buildings will be sold. | 


ts minute faculty, its minuscule student 
body, its fine library of 25,000 volumes, 
ind probably its President Richmond 
Ames Montgomery, will move to Chicago 
in April. 


Educa- | 
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Seminary was 


First Thing in the Morning ... 


3 Cheers 
for the Saline Cocktail! 


OU may bea chronic gloom at 7—but 
a Saline Cocktail will have you sing- 
ing and smiling at half past! 

Just march into the bathroom when 
you wake up, and mix yourself this per- 
fect pick-up for flagging spirits. 

A teaspoon or so of Sal Hepatica ina 
glass of water is the mixture, and it gives 
you a joyous send-off that will bolster 
your spirits. 

These before-breakfast cocktails of to- 
mato juice, sauerkraut juice, or orange 
juice are mighty good for you. They're 
great. But the healthiest cocktail of them 
all is the Saline Cocktail! 


al Hepatica 


At your druggist’s p 30¢, 60¢, and $1.20 


It takes but thirty minutes—often it’s 
less—for Sal Hepatica to give your entire 
system a prompt, gentle, thorough cleans- 
ing. The bloodstream is purified. Colds, 
constipation, digestive disorders, rheu- 
matism—all give way to this pleasant, 
effective saline laxative. It’s a blended 
saline, entirely different from 
common salts. 


coarse, 


Sal Hepatica is the American equivalent 
of such celebrated Continental springs as 
Wiesbaden, Carlsbad, and Aix, where 
thousands of wealthy men and women 
renew their health each year. 

Buy a bottle of Sal Hepatica today. 


Then 


morning, and watch how quickly gloom 


start the saline method tomorrow 


and headaches vanish in the sparkling 
bubbles of a Saline Cocktail! 





a aK 
BrRisTOL-Myers Co. 
Dept. C-32,71 West St., New York 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name 
Street 


City a 





















Pushkin Square, Moscow 


History in the Making 
- Before Your Eyes 


SuRELY it is more interesting to see 
and learn than merely to hear about 
the dynamic events taking place in 
the most discussed country in the 
world—The Soviet Union. Then you 
may form your own opinions as well 
as enter new, stirring experiences in 
travel. Go where you please,—see 
what you please. 

By all means bring along your note- 
book and camera. Observe age-old 
cultures alongside social and indus- 
trial projects of to-day. It is all 
easily within your reach,—at mod- 
erate cost, in comfort, and with an 
absorbing variety of journeys in this 
changing land of dramatic contrasts. 

Join a group or go it alone. 
INTOURIST provides everything — 
hotels, meals, all transportation, 
Soviet visa, theatre tickets—at ten to 
twenty dollars a day. 

Special tours of unusual interest: 
Arctic ice-breaker cruise; de luxe ex- 
press to Turkestan; tour to grand 
opening of Dnieprostroy Dam; In- 
dustrial Tours; Round the World in 
Sixty Days via the Trans-Siberian Ex- 
press. 

Write for General Booklet T3, INTOUR- 
IST, Inc., 261 Fifth Ave., New York. 
304 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. Or see 
your own travel agent. 


TRAVEL IN 


VIET RUSSIA 
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ARON AGTICS 


| Chief of Airway 


| (See front cover) 


At the north side of the new Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building in Washing- 
ton is a corridor richly. paneled in black 
walnut. It is called ‘Secretaries’ row.” 


| Opening from it are three large offices. 


Secretary Lamont’s is in the centre. As- 
sistant Secretary Julius Klein’s is on the 
right. In the one on the left sits Col. 
Clarence Marshall Young, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Aeronautics. 

From his flat-topped walnut desk in the 
far corner Col. Young can step to a wall 
map and survey the domain which he 
helped to build and over which he rules. 
There a network of dark lines traces 21,764 
mi. of airway. Scattered white pins mark 
2,034 airports. Lighted 
emergency landing fields stand out as 382 
green pins while 53 blue pins designate 
radio beacons, 1,567 red pins, rotating 
beacon lights, 386 nickel pins, acetylene 
blinkers. 

As he sat in his office last week Col. 
Young thumbed through two new volumes 
which reported the 1932 state of the Air 
Empire represented on the map and of 
the industry that lives in it. The volumes 
were The Aircraft Year Book for 10932 
compiled by the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce,* and the annual statistical 
number of Aviation, edited by Edward 
Pearson Warner, onetime Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Aeronautics. The 
information in the volumes was not all 
new to Col. Young, because his department 
had supplied much of it. But together 
they set forth aeronautical facts & figures 
which gave Col. Young and the public-at- 
large a quick bird’s-eye view of U. S. 
aviation. Prime facts & figures: 

Civilian & commercial airplanes flew 
approximately 145,000,000 mi. last year, a 
decrease of about 20,000,000 mi. from 
1930. The decrease was accounted for by 
a decline in private flying and such mis- 
cellaneous air activities as sightseeing, in- 
struction, and photography. Scheduled air 
transport continued to boom, but not so 
much as in recent years. For the first time 
since 1925 it failed to double its previous 
year’s record for passenger- mileage. Nev- 
ertheless it was up some 20% in a year 
when railroad and_ steamship travel 
slumped heavily. Transport planes carried 
457,800 passengers, flew 43,400,000 mi. 

On only about 25% of the airways are 
passengers offered services of more than 
two round trips per day. On only about 
1,200 mi. in scattered sections is there 
anything like high-frequency passenger 
service. Average passenger fare is 6.53¢ 
per mi. against 7.4¢ a year ago. 

The transport safety record gave great 
promise at midyear but accidents finally 
rose from gi in 1930 to 126 in 1931. 
Eleven pilots were killed, 26 passengers. 
Result: Transport planes flew 375,000 mi. 
per accident, against 400,000 the year be- 
fore. 

Hard times reduced the number of com- 
panies manufacturing planes from 215 to 
110, of which only about 40 were in active 
production last year. The value of all air- 


*Published by D. Van Nostrand Co., $6. 


craft, engines and parts sold, fell from 
$53,466,000 to $49,097,000. Significantly 
military sales accounted for two-thirds of 
the 1931 business. 

The Chief. Like the two other Assistant 
Secretaries for Aeronautics, War’s Fred- 
erick Trubee Davison and Navy’s David 
Sinton Ingalls, Clarence Young was grad- 
uated from Yale (1910). He practiced 
insurance law in Iowa, his home state, 
until the U. S. entered the War, when he 
became pilot of an Italian bomber. Shot 
down over the Austrian lines by an anti- 
aircraft shell which flopped his big plane 
upside down, Pilot Young was a prisoner 
of war until he escaped to Italy in a box 
car. Back again in Iowa he organized the 
first company to sell Wartime “Jenny” 
planes, disposed of 50 at $5,000 each. 
Also he ran a flying school, went barn- 
storming, had his share of crack-ups from 
occasional foolhardiness. After directing 
the aviation program at the Philadelphia 
Sesquicentennial Exposition (1926) he was 
appointed Chief of Air Regulation under 
William Patterson MacCracken Jr., the 
first Assistant Secretary of the Commerce 
Department's newly formed Aeronautics 
Branch. In that capacity he issued to Mr. 
MacCracken Pilot’s License No. 1 after 
Orville Wright had modestly declined it 
because he no longer flew. Col. Young 
received in turn No. 2. When Assistant 
Secretary MacCracken resigned in 1929 
there was no doubt in anyone’s mind as 
to who knew most about his job. Pilot 
Young was promptly appointed. 

Today Col. Young enjoys enormous 
popularity in the industry and practically 
universal respect. Utterly conscientious 
in administering his job, he is incapable 
of political ball-playing. Many a manv- 
facturer, school director or transport 
operator has learned that “The Chief” may 
submit to being called by his first name, 
but is quick to meet each & every request 
for an easy or lax interpretation of Gov- 
ernment rules with: “The Air Commerce 
Act says ‘No!’” 

No swivel-chair administrator, Assistant 
Secretary Young traveled 30,000 mi. last 
year, boarded a train only twice. Mostly 
he journeys in the Department of Com- 
merce Ford NS-1 which, equipped in club- 
car fashion with a desk and radio head- 
phones in the cabin, serves as his flying 
office and from which every detail of 
airway construction, maintenance, light- 
ing and’ radio weather-reporting can be 
observed first hand. Only touch of 
elegance in the cabin is a brilliant maroon 
felt pillow with the seal of the Aeronautics 
Branch (a beacon over which flies the 
original Wright Brothers’ plane) on one 
side; on the other the name of Clarence 
M. Young in orange letters. The pillow 
was the gift and particular pride of Col. 
Young’s pilot, plump John Cable. In one 
or another of the Department's planes the 
Colonel still puts in enough hours of actual 
piloting to keep his transport license and 
reserve commission active. 

Col. Young works long hours. The golf 
sticks which he took to Washington with 
him three years ago have never been out 
of their bag. Tall, bronzed, 42, much less 
social than the other flying assistant 
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CAPTAIN LEWIS YANCEY PASSING MORRO CASTLE IN CHAMPION AUTOGIRO ON FIRST VISIT TO CUBA (World Wide) 


ALL NCU era Of C utogro progress - ~~ - 


UBLIC interest in the 


Autogiro has been so great 
that an unprecedented amount 
of publicity is given to the 
spectacular things it does. 


Overshadowed in the news is 
the everyday, routine, practical operation of Autogiros. 


During the last year, use of the Autogiro by some 
owners has become almost as commonplace as the use 
of their automobiles. 


One owner tells us that in four months his Autogiro 
has made two thousand, three hundred and twenty- 
tight flights. In fifty-four flying days, it visited eighty- 


The Autogiro Company of America is an engineering and 
licensing organization. It owns and controls, exclusively, all 
Autogiro patent rights in the United States. Manufac- 
turing companies of high standing will be licensed to build 
Autogiros with the full cooperation of our engineering staff. 
Present licensees are: Buhl Aircraft Company, St. Clair, 
Mich. . . . Kellett Aircraft Corp..* Philadelphia, Pa... . 
Pitcairn Aircraft, Inc.,* Willow Grove, Pa... . 
F. W. Steere Company, Bar Building, White Plains, N. Y. 
*Now in production 

AUTOGIRO 


COMPANY OF AMERICA «© « & 


LAND 


nine cities and towns, and carried 1,958 passengers. 


Another owns two Autogiros. One of these in five 
months has been flown about four hundred and fifty 
hours, visiting “‘practically every city of any size” 
in ten states. 


A third owner reports over five hundred hours of flight, 
covering thirty-two states, carrying 1,022 passengers. 


Total flight records show that Autogiros flew over 
half a million miles in 1931. 


The great amount of daily Autogiro use about which 
the public hears little is even more convincing than the 
more spectacular flights of which it hears so much. 


AUT 


TITLE BUILDING 
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IF YOUR PROPERTY IS WORTH OWNING 
IT’S WORTH PROTECTING .... 


—and even folks who read 


don’t believe in signs, nor | 


see invisible boundary lines 


A trespassing argument isn’t a joke 
when it’s your property—your privacy 
and comfort that are violated by stray 
dogs, juvenile ball teams, sneak- 
thieves and other pests. 

It’s a serious matter—often involving serious 
property losses—but so easily and economically 
remedied by Cyclone Fence. It also brings en- 
joyment of your home you never thought was 
possible. 

It keeps children out of dangerous streets. 
Presents new ideas for landscape gardening. 
Adds to the value of your property. Above all, 
it gives you that all-important sense of privacy. 


. You will be surprised how little it costs, | 


when you have our suggestions. And, in your 
locality there is a Cy- 
clone organization, to 
save youtrouble and 
money on installation. 


Be sure it is Cyclone 
Fence—the enduring 
Chain-Link fence made 
of Copper Steel. And 


don’t forget to send 


| state Commerce Commission. 
| proposal is embodied in a bill introduced 
| by Senator Sam Gilbert Bratton of New 
| Mexico. 
ment of Commerce certificate of authority, 


| mature. . 


for your copy of our | 


new fence booklet. 


Cyclone—not a “‘type’’ of fence—but 
fence made exclusively by Cyclone 
Fence Company. 


clone 


REG US.PAT OFF. 


Fence 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Division : 
STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, Oakland, Calif. 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED Us STATES STEEL CORP. 


TIME 


secretaries, he is not married, lives alone 
in the Hay-Adams House across Lafayette 
Square from the White House. He smokes 
cigarets furiously, curses lustily. 

Long agitated in Washington is a pro- 


| posal to shift control of the airways from 


the Department of Commerce to the Inter- 
Such a 


Instead of the present Depart- 


indicating only fitness to operate, it would 


| require every airline to obtain a certificate 
| of necessity & convenience from the 


I. C. C., submit to regulation of rates, 


| schedules and finance like the railroads. 


Says Col. Young of the proposal: “Pre- 
. . The industry is too young 
to be ‘frozen’ by excessive restrictions.” 


Right of Airway 
On an intrastate scale the principle of 
Interstate Commerce Commission control 


| of airlines to restrict competition (see 


above) was tested» last week in Tucson, 
Ariz. Errett Lobban Cord’s Century 
Pacific Lines, Ltd. appeared before the 
Arizona Corporation Commission to ask 
a certificate of necessity & convenience 
for carrying passengers between Douglas, 
Tucson & Phoenix on its route from Los 
Angeles to El Paso. Opposing the plea 
was American Airways, Inc. with the 


claim that it had pioneered the territory, | 


that it was giving adequate service with 
three round trips daily between Tucson & 


Phoenix, that it could give more when- 


ever traffic warranted and that its invest- 
ment was threatened by invasion (TIME, 
Jan. 11). 

Century’s principal witnesses came in 
a procession. They were Arizona farmers, 
merchants, professional men. They 
wanted to see Century get its certificate, 
they said, because better service was 
promised by competition than by monop- 
oly, because, with aviation becoming: so 
important, anyone should have as many 
airlines as possible. 

Chairman Amos L. Betts 
patiently, then ordered Century-Pacific 
to produce figures on operating costs to 


| support their intention to charge lower 


fares than American Airways. Century 
lawyers got a delay while they flew to 
Los Angeles to confer with their directors. 
When they returned they would only 
venture an estimate that costs would be 
35¢ to 40¢ per mi. 


Everybody’s Joystick 

Robert Esnault-Pelterie, oldtime aéro- 
naut of France, best known for his interest 
in shooting a rocket to the moon, sued 


| Chance Vought Corp. last year on the 
| ground that every plane it had built was 
| an infringement of his patents. ,His rea- 
| son: each of the planes was controlled in 


flight by a single stick (“joystick”) oper- 
ating ailerons and elevator, which he 
claimed to have invented. A victory in 
the Chance Vought case would have meant 
collection of fabulous damages from U. S. 


| aviation, as every plane has joystick con- 
| trol. Last week a Federal judge in Brook- 
| lyn dismissed the Esnault-Pelterie suit. 


| in the use of a well-known device, the | 


Opinion: “There certainly was no novelty 


9 


lever.’ 


listened 
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Did I tell you 

The STORY 

Of the MAN 

Who WROTE in 

That he found it 

Much EASIER 

To ARISE in the morning, 

BECAUSE he looked forward 

To a COOL, SOOTHING shave. 

His ONLY regret 

Was the fact that it took him 

So short a TWO MINUTES 

To FINISH completely. 

No lost time in SOAPING 

And brushing it in. 

NO LOTION required 

To finish it up. 

For ZIP-SHAVE ALONE 

Contains ALL YOU NEED 

For a MIGHTY good shave 

Which LASTS much LONGER 

Than you would -EXPECT. 

And so THRIFT Y— it’s smart! 
Roy Rogers 

If your dealer can’t supply you, send 50¢ 

to JORDEAU INC., 562 Fifth Ave.. New 

York, for a giant 50c tube of Z1P-SHAVE, 


We shall mail you also a full size container 


of JORDEAU SHAMPOO FREE. 


a 


a stroke of the razor 
and ZIP!—you’re shaved 


Me WKY TO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Across the Atlantic to England—on from 
Southampton in one of those great new 
Union-Castle motor liners—ultra modern 
—ultra comfortable—ultra luxurious— 
a stop at Madeira— then the thrill of 
South Africa itself—eternal contrasts- 

splendid modern cities — a healthful, 
stimulating climate unequalled any- 
land of boundless 


opportunities for the man of business. 


where — a 


Sailings also from London 
Information and literature from 


wy 
NION-CASTLE LINE 


General Passenger Representatives 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. or Local Steamship Agent 


BOUND COPIES 
of TIME Are Now Ready 


VOLUME XVIII 
(October 5—December 28) 
$2.50 Postpaid 


TIME, Inc. 350 E.22nd St. Chicago 


UU LY 


TO EU ROPE when and where you want tog0 
Send us your travel budget. We will submit itineraries 
with suggestions to fit your needs WRITE Us Now. 


aaa 8 ae (e101. GEO. E. MARSTERS, Inc 


248A WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
el 
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MEDICINE 


“Revolt Against Costs” 


That proud, introspective body, the 
American Medical Association, frankly 
alls it “the popular lay revolt against the 
costs of medical care.” How to lay that 
“revolt” is the A. M. A.’s great current 
jroblem, as it is the problem of the Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care. Last 




















Dr. Rosert BurNsS PuUSEY 
His bills were paid with thanks. 


week neither the Committee (after four 
and one-half years’ investigation) nor the 
A. M. A: had an effective campaign to 
der. But a couple of hospitals, to save 
their heads, did something. 

The solution must equate the doctor’s 
cost of getting his prolonged education,* 
the cost of supporting himself and family, 
the cost of nursing, the cost of running 
hospitals and the patient’s income. Every- 
one concerned overweighs his own factors 
inthe calculus of these variables. 

The American Nurses Association, for 
example, is striving to discourage girls 
from entering their vocation. Last week 
Dr. May Ayres Burgess of the A. N. A. 
complained: ““Any nurse, to make a rea- 
sonable income in her field at the present 
ime, must either be unusually competent, 
unusually lucky or more skillful in per- 
sonal competition than are the rank and 
iil.” The usual fee for a private nurse 
has been $6 to $7 a day and found, for a 
i-hr, day. But she worked on the aver- 
ge only three out of five days, getting 
$1,200 to $1,500 cash per year. Now 
iurses can be found to work for less 
money. But they prefer longer hours at 
the standard stipend. 

Johns Hopkins Hospital's gestures at 
tconomy last week was to cut wages of 
‘veryone receiving $500 or more a year. 
Calculated as part of wages were the cost 
of full maintenance of employes. Nurses, 


a 































*“Are we undertaking, in the preparation of 
physicians, to produce a brand of professional 
itamment which we shall not be able to use 

use of the cost?” asked Dr. Rosco Genung 
land, director of the A. M. A. bureau of med- 
fal economics at last month’s Congress on Med- 
tal Education, Medical Licensure & Hospitals. 





UNITED AIR 


LINE S the Pioneer 


Coast to Coast Air System 


LyInc “United” you span great dis- 
| pase with astonishing speed in large, 
luxurious, heated cabin planes! You can 
travel from New York by the Great Lakes 
to Texas with the loss of only one business 
day; from the Pacific to the Atlantic Coast 
with only one business day en route — the 


fastest transcontinental service. This great 


system serves 45 cities and 19 states with 
rail and plane connection to scores of 4 
other places. “United” is “air travel 
at its best”—the only air line in 
the world with a record of 35 mil- 
lion miles of flying experience. 


BOEING AIR TRANSPORT 
NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 


PACIFIC AIR TRANSPORT 





VARNEY AIR LINES 





Pioneer air mail pas- 


senger plane operators 


on five strategic routes 











New Low Rates 
Now it costs substantially less to travel by 
air via United Air Lines. Drastic rate reduc- 
tions affect 136 cities. Below are a few ex- 
amples. 10% reduction on Round Trips. 


HRS. FARE 
New York to Cleveland . . 3'% $ 32.00 
a 38.15 
Chicago . o ah, <n 47.95 
PacificCoast . . . 31 160.00 
Cuicaco to Kansas City . . 4 25.00 
Dallas—Ft.Worth . 10 54.50 
Salt Lake 154 80.28 
Pacific Coast . . . 23% 115.00 
San Francisco to Los Angeles 2°; 18.95 
SanDiego . . . . 4% 22.95 
Portland .... 5% 35.16 
Tacoma. .... 6% 42.36 
Seas « »§ « « «oe 43.98 


Fares include meals aloft 
Call United Air Lines in your city, or 
Western Union, or transportation desks 
at leading Hotels and Travel Bureaus for 


‘reservations, or write or wire UNITED 


Arr Lines, La Salle-Wacker Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


NITED 


AIR LINES 


Subsidiary of 


United Aircraft and Transport Corporation 
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MEN 


be sensible 
about 


SHAVING 
CREAM 


25° is 


enough to pay 







Not many years ago,this company bought 
first-rate materials, pared production cost 
to the bone and produced a tooth paste 
at 25¢. Today it is a leader in the field. 
Its price was appealing, but merit and 
results gave it this leadership. 

Now we're doing the same thing with 
Listerine Shaving Cream. We've made 
it as good as a shaving cream can be 
made. Like the tooth paste, it is winning 
men by thousands. Also like the tooth 
paste, its price is 25¢. Anything over that, 
we think is extravagance. 

Here’s a satiny cream that will lather 
in four seconds. In hard water, cold water 
—even in ice water. That cools and 
soothes skin and softens the beard so 
that your shaving is a delight instead of 
a nuisance. 

To produce this shaving lather you use 
a bit of cream no larger than your little 
finger nail. The tube seems to last forever. 


A quarter isn’t much to risk to find 
out how swift and economical a shave 
can be. Get a tube today from your 
druggist. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE 
10 shaves for you 


CLIP THIS COUPON NOW— 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., Dept. T. 3. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free trial of Listerine Shaving 
Cream. 


Name— — 
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—— 
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dietitians and department heads cost $365 
per year each to feed and house; orderlies 
and maids $250 per year. 

Some hospitals in other cities are at- 
tacking the “lay revolt” with fixed fees 
for all services. The doctor need not de- 
cide whether to charge his patient nothing 
to $25 for an office visit, nothing to $10,- 
ooo for an operation. When a patient gets 
into a “fixed fee” hospital he knows be- 
forehand that he will pay about what 
Manhattan’s Sydenham Hospital last week 
announced it would charge: 

Surgical operations: difficult majors 
$100 to $150; ordinary majors $75 to 
$100; minors $10 to $50. 

Medical fees: 1st week $25; 2nd week 
$20; 3rd week and after $15; but not 
more than $150 for the entire time in the 
hospital. 

Consultation fees: $5. 

Normal child births: $50, including one 
pre-natal examination; instrumental de- 
liveries, including consultations, not more 
than $150 on any one case. 

Operating room or delivery room and 
anesthesia: $15. 

Nurse: $3 a 24-hr. day (she attends up 
to four patients). 

Laboratory fees: $5 to $to. 

Basal metabolism or cardiographs: $5. 

X-ray: $5 to $35. 

Parallel to those moderate charges are 
the fees of 60 years ago, when doctors 
lacked x-rays, cardiographs, basal metab- 
olism machines, laboratories, when three 
years of study made a boy a physician, 
when there was no Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. In A Doctor of 
the 1870’s and 8o’s, recently published,* 
Dr. William Allen Pusey, 1924-25 presi- 
dent of the A. M. A,, reports that at 
Elizabethtown, Ky., his father, Dr. Rob- 
ert Burns Pusey, used to charge: 

Visits in town & office calls: $t. 

Country trips: 1st mile $1; each subse- 
quent mile 5o¢. 

Consultation: $5 to $25; usually $10. 

Child births: $1o. 

Operations: minor $5 to $25; major, 
chiefly amputations, $25 to $100. 

Dislocations and fractures: $10 to $25. 

Between 1870 and 1886 Father Pusey’s 
income averaged $5,200 per year. That, 
estimates Son Pusey, was equivalent to 
about $13.000 in the same small town to- 
day. “I never heard of a complaint at 
overcharge. Rather, his bill was usually 
paid with thanks. He did not make entries 
on his books of less than $1 and his ac- 
counts were settled on a cash basis. He 
would take in credit on a bill a calf, a 
young mule or horse that he could use and, 


if he wanted something, he would buy it | 
by preference from one of his patients | 


and credit it to his account.” 


The father, according to the son, “was 
a rather effective businessman who looked 
after his affairs in a quiet way that in 
the end got results. . . . I surmise that 
only a few people in the community had 
a larger income; certainly his family lived 
as liberally as any other. He was indeed 
too generous with his expenditures, for 
like most doctors he did not make suffi- 
cient provision for an unproductive old 
age.” 


*Thomas ($3). 





Washington Reports 
Show Public Swings 


To Pipe Smoking 


Return to Normalcy 
Brings Calmness of 
Pipe Back to Favor 


The years of the Great Boom Market tried 
men’s nerves to the utmost. Just around 
every corner was to be found the pot at the 
end of the rainbow. These were days of 
excitement, lenseness. 

And then the bubble burst. For two 
and a half years now we have been dropping 
back to earth. Gradually men learned that 
calm, steady work, and work alone, brings 
prosperity. A new generation has entered 
business—a generation that has no illusions 
about sudden wealth without work. 


One of the interesting side-lights on this 
new day is revealed in a treasury report from 
Washington showing a broad, steady in- 
crease in the sale of smoking tobacco during 
the past several months. In other words, a 
general swing to the calmness, the soothing 
effects, of a good pipe and good tobacco, The 
country’s gradual return to normalcy has 
brought back to favor man’s age-old depend- 
able friend—his pipe. 

There’s something about a pipe that 
makes men contented, at ease. It seems to 
check wandering fancy. The pipe is a long 
and slow and placid smoke. It relaxes and 
charms. There’s a lesson for all smokers in 
the very genuine affection every pipe smoker 
feels for his pipe. 

If, by chance, you are still not a pipe 
smoker, you’ve no doubt often wondered 
whether you might not be missing something. 
Try it—but don’t risk disappointment with 
a poor tobacco. Use Edgeworth Smoking 
Tobacco—that cool, slow-burning, sweet 
smoke that’s blended from fine old burleys 
and has a natural savor insured by a distine- 
tive and exclusive eleventh process. Edge- 
worth has been man’s 
priceless friend for more 
than 30 years. 

Your name and 
address, sent to Larus & 
Brother Co. at 104 S. 
22nd Street, Richmond, 
Va., will bring you a free 
sample packet of Edge- 
worth. If you get the 
smoking enjoyment out 
of it that most men do, 
you can be sure of find- 
ing the same fine quality 
in the Edgeworth you 
buy at any tobacco store, for Edgeworth 
quality is always the same. 

You can buy it in two forms—Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed and Edgeworth Plug 
Slice. All sizes from the 15-cent pocket pack- 
age to the pound humidor tin, Some sizes 
come in vacuum tins. 

And, by the way, you'll enjoy listening to 
the Dixie Spiritual Singers as they sing in the 
Edgeworth Factory over the N. B. C. Blue 
Network every Thursday evening. They 
sing spirituals in the old Southern way. | 
you like a big chorus of men’s voices, tunel. 
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MILESTONES | page FASHION (27’t lead American 
men around by the nose! 





Engaged. Frederic Cameron Church 
jt, Boston insurance broker, onetime 
husband of Muriel Vanderbilt Church 
Phelps; and Agnes Devens Boardman, 
Boston socialite. 
a 

Married. Ethel Peters Butler, daugh- 
tr of Major General Smedley Darling- 
tn Butler, U. S. M. C., retired; and 
Lieut. John Wehle, U. S. M. C.; in Holy 
Trinity Church, West Chester, Pa. 


A 
o-— 


Sued for Separation. Roark Bradford, 
wthor of Louisiana Negro stories from 
which Mare Connolly wrote The Green 
Pastures; by Mrs. Lydia Sehorn Brad- 
ford: in New Orleans. Charge: abandon- 
ment. Mrs. Bradford lies a-bed with tu- 
berculosis in Arizona. 

Died. Edward E. Chrysler, 60, one- 
time executive of General Motors Corp., 
brother of Motorman Walter P. Chrysler; 
alter a lingering illness; in La Jolla, Calif. 


Died. Mrs. Delia Claiborne Buckner, 


relict of General Simon Bolivar Buckner; | 


of pneumonia; in Louisville, Ky. A Cap- 
tain in the Mexican War, her husband was 
the Confederate Brigadier-General who 
surrendered Fort Donelson to his old 
friend General Grant. Governor of Ken- 
tuky from 1887 to 1891, he was nomi- 
nited for Vice President by gold-standard 
Democrats when they bolted William Jen- 
tings Bryan’s free-silver ticket in 1896. 

Died. John Philip Sousa, 77, bandmas- 
ter, composer, novelist, “March King of 


America”; of heart disease; in Reading, | 
Pa. Born in Washington, D. C. of a Ba- | 
varian mother and a Portuguese father, he 


was a precocious instrumentalist. At 25 he 
became the leader of the U. S. Marine 
band. The inadequate pay of its members 


later drove him to form his own band. A | 


versatile musician, he composed over 300 
pieces, 100 of them marches. His “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever” netted $300,000 
in royalties. A crack shot and a finished 
equestrian, he also wrote The Transit of 
Venus and The Dwellers in the Western 
World, 
a Ce 

Died. Dr. Frank Wesley Warne, 77. re- 
tired Methodist Episcopal Bishop of India 
(1900-28); of pneumonia and nephritis; 
in Brooklyn. Once while in Mesopotamia, 
te learned unexpectedly that no ship 
sailed in time for him to attend a church 
conference in Des Moines, Iowa. Un- 
daunted, he radioed a U. S.-bound oil 
unker for passage, was told that he would 
taken aboard only if he signed on as 
i engine-room wiper. For three torrid 
weeks, 66-year-old Bishop Warne wiped 
engines, was still in greasy dungarees when 
met at the docks. 

Died. Joseph M. (“Little Joe”) Brown, 
‘, twice Governor of Georgia; after a 
long illness; in Marietta, Ga. His political 
lusles with the late Hoke Smith for party 
kadership kept Georgia Democrats in 
lumoil for 25 years. In 1928 Brown and 
‘mith were finally reconciled in support 
i Alfred Emanuel Smith. Undersized son 
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“THE BIG CHAIN IS BACK!” 


29763 


When able-bodied, level-headed males adopt a style these 
days, there’s a reason! 

Why do you suppose more and more of our best dressed 
men are turning to substantial, man-size watch chains—the 
kind their dads and granddads wore when they were “young 
men about town”? Why is it that the /eaders—the up-and- 
coming fellows who set the pace in social and business circles, 
and in our great universities are giving any chain that might 
be called dainty or delicate the “go-by’’? 

They'll tell you, if you ask them, that it’s because “‘the big 
chain” is smarter and more sensible. And why? Because 
“the big chain” looks as if it were made for men/ It’s strong, 
sturdy, masculine. It has character and bulk enough to “‘set 
off” a man’s clothes to better advantage. It will make you 


look and feel better dressed. 


The smart new designs in “the big chain” are put out by 
Simmons. And, incidentally, this famous old house was mak- 
ing fine watch chains back in the days when the “old timer” 
in the photograph above was shopping for his. 


The better jewelers in all cities handle Simmons Chains. 
Why not have a look at some of these smart, new, big- 
calibre chains for yourself! 

Jewelers for 


over 60 years 


R. F. Simmons Co. Attleboro, Mass. 


29763—18 Kt. White Gold 
Filled $11. 


29610—18 Kt. Green Gold 
Filled $10.50 


SIMMONS 
CHAINS 


*T he swivel says 
it’s a Simmons’’ 












Send for Joseph H. Dodson's in- 
boo 


teresting k— “Your Bir 
Friends and How to Win Them.” 
Beautifully illustrated with 


more than 50 actual photo- 
graphs of bird life. Mr. Dodson, 
long recognized as America’s 
foremost bird authority, tells 
all about attracting birds to 
your premises—the kind of 
louses, Feeding Stations, Shel- 
ters and Baths they prefer. 


Joseph Il. Dodson 

a“ . You will get untold pleasure 

c4 from the song birds—listening 

r to their cheery songs and 
watching their interesting hab- 
its. They are useful, too, as they 
destroy cutworms, bugs, moths, 
flies, mosquitoes and other de- 
structive insects. 
Four Room Wren 
House takes care of 
the season's brood. 
hingl Solid = —— 
shingles, 21 inches high - or £ 
Bluebird ou Pre ‘eo wy 
hanging or pole style, 
2 $7.00. 
THINK OF IT, a family of 


martins on your premises 
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will destroy thousands of 
mosquitoes a day. They 
capture them on the fly. 
lodson’s Bird Houses are 


a permanent investment 
... last a lifetime. There 
is a Dodson house for every 
desirable bird. 
the Dodson 
Free. 


Joseru H. Dopson, INc., “Bird Lodge’’ 
60 Harrison St. Kankakee, III. 








Dodson’s 287 high . . . Price 
7.8 room Cottage $18.00 — With 
Write for style Martin easy raising 
House. 22-in. pole $26.00. 


book sent 
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of Georgia’s great. Civil War Governor, 
Brown shunned oratory, campaigned en- 
tirely with his pen. A sturdy supporter 
of Capt. James Cook as the discoverer of 
the North Pole, he once refused to intro- 
duce Rear-Admiral Peary to a Georgia 
audience. 

Died. David Jayne Hill, 81, diplomat, 
educator, scholar. onetime Ambassador to 
Germany; after a short illness; in Wash- 
ington. A valedictorian at graduation 
from the University of Lewisburg, Pa. 
(now Bucknell), he was elected its presi- 
dent within five years, was later president 
of the University of Rochester. Under the 
late great John Hay he served as assistant 
(often acting) Secretary of State. Suc- 
cessively U. S. Minister to Switzerland 
and to the Netherlands, Hill was accred- 
ited Ambassador to Germany, after the 
Kaiser had indicated his acceptability. 
The Kaiser, however, refused to receive 
him, presumably because Hill was unable 
to maintain a sufficiently lavish establish- 
ment in Berlin. President Roosevelt 
growled; Hill was received. 


Died. Margaret Louise Cleveland Ba- 
con, 93, sister of Stephen Grover Cleve- 
land: after a iong illness; in Toledo, Ohio. 











Why do Men Criticize, when Women go Shopping? Always men 


i 


are amused because women go from.store to store, looking for the best val- 


ee eoads 


ves, But this habit of careful buying h 


j 
\\ 


as meant a gréat\deal to us. Because 


\\ / | \ ee 
women shop for one of the.most important parts of their household equip- 


ment, more Copeland refrigerators were sold last year than in any other 


year of Copeland's history. In 1932, women will shop more than ever. They 


will carefully examine the four or five leading electric refrigerators. And 


thousands will choose the Copeland... It costs no more to own a Copeland. 


SEE YOUR 
COPELAND DEALER! 
He will show you a complete 
range of cabinets for every do- 
mestic requirement offering 
you all of the latest conven- 
ience features in one single 
cabinet. Copeland also makes 
room coolers, water coolers 
and commercial refrigeration 
equipment. For a booklet of 
Copeland recipes for frozen 
desserts, write name and ad- 
dress on a corner of this page, 
tear off the corner and mail to 
Copeland, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Copelan 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT THE FINEST 
IN ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION —E ———~_ 
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Judge’s Fun 

I have started this magazine for fun, 
Money is no object; let sordid souls seek 
that. If money is forced upon me through 
the enterprise, I shall found a hospital 
or a free beanery with it. 

So wrote Harry Hart in his first issue 
of Judge on Oct. 28, 1881. Founder Hart 
had plenty of fun with Judge, founded no 
beanery. He sold it to William J. Arkell 
who continued Judge’s funmaking, bought 
Leslie’s Weekly and published that too, 
finally selling both magazines in 1995. 
Since then Leslie’s has been discontinued 
and a number of owners have had their 
fun with Judge. Judge Publishing Co. is 
now headed by Fred L. Rogan, onetime 
Curtis advertising man. Last week, roar- 
ing with laughter, Publisher Rogan handed 
his magazine over to Irving Trust Co, 
hoped it too, would have fun acting as 
equity receiver for cashless Judge. 

Publisher Rogan said Judge’s liabilities 
were $500,000, mostly in bills for his 
predecessors’ fun. The magazine owes 
him $16,994. Assets include the name, 
record, credit for coining the “full din- 
ner pail” slogan for the McKinley cam- 
paign of 1896, a primary subscription 
circulation of 130,000 and an indefinite 
secondary circulation. All these, thinks 
Publisher Rogan, are worth more than 
$500,000. 

Irving Trust Co. faced its funny new 
task with equanimity last week, an- 
nounced that the magazine would con- 
tinue publication under its present board 
of funnymen, including Drama Critic 
George Jean Nathan, Bridge Expert 
Sydney Lenz. With their help Irving 
Trust hopes to pull Judge out of receiver- 
ship. 

Thirty-six years before Judge began, 
George Wilkes and Enoch Camp estab- 
lished in Manhattan the National Police 
Gazette. Purpose: “To assist the opera- 
tions of the police department . . . by 
publishing a minute description of felons’ 
names, aliases and persons,” offering “a 
most interesting record of horrid murders, 
outrageous robberies, bold forgeries, as- 
tounding burglaries, hideous rapes, vulgar 
seductions.” Like Judge, the Police Ga- 
sette tried to live up to its founders’ pre- 
cepts, but languished with the rise of 
modern tabloid journalism. Insolvent for 
four months, it suspended publication last 
month. Last week Irving Trust Co. also 
got it. 
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Commoner of the Press 

One day, six years ago last week, the 
yacht Ohio dropped anchor in the harbor 
of Monrovia, Liberia. Her owner, Edward 
Wyllis Scripps, a big bristly-bearded man 
of 72 for whom the yacht had been Home 
for four years, had the U. S. Consul 
aboard to dine with him. After the constl 
had gone ashore “Old Man” Scripps felt 
suddenly, terribly, weary. “Too many 
cigars this evening, I guess,” he mumbled. 
He sank into unconsciousness and in a few 
minutes his weak old heart ceased to beat. 


The first full-length biography of “Old 
Man” Scripps, founder of chain-journalism 
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in the U. S., appeared last month.* Its 
quthor, Gilson Gardner, longtime Wash- 
ington correspondent for Scripps and his 
frequent companion aboard the Ohio, had 
every facility for making it an authentic 
portrait, including the insistence of his 
late employer that he do so. 

If readers of Scripps (now Scripps- 
Howard) papers question the sincerity of 


Wide World 
Epwarp Wy. LIs ScrIips 


“Don’t get the hired man habit.” 


aman who amassed a fortune of many 
millions, lived in quiet ease on a Cali- 
fornia ranch and aboard a yacht, yet 
caused his editors always to cry out for 
the masses, for Labor, for the underdog, 
Biographer Gardner answers them in two 
ways. Explicitly the “Old Man” is quoted 
as saying of his wealth to a worker: “I 
can’t help it... . You are too lazy to 
think for yourselves. . . . You pay me a 
big income because you think I am worth 
it I make decisions for you—perhaps 
oe decision in six months—and that’s 
what I am paid for. . .. Don’t get the 
hired man habit.” Implicitly Biographer 
Gardner tells the story of the poor boy 
who disliked being an underdog strongly 
enough to hoist himself to the top of the 
pile, and thereafter beckoned others to 
follow him. 

“E. W.’s” own rise, as related by Biog- 
tapher Gardner, followed no Horatio Alger 
pattern. He rarely got out of bed before 
hoon, seldom went near his newspaper 
dfiices. For 25 of his 72 years he drank 
industriously, quitting abruptly at 46 when 
he found that his current consumption of 
4 gallon of whiskey per day threatened 
his eyesight. 

Moreover, he revised copybook maxims 
for his own purposes to: “Never do today 
what by any means you can put off until 
lomorrow, and never do yourself what 
you can get anyone else to do half as well 
% you can.” But the Scripps brain did 
hot idle with the Scripps body. He had 
wnother, a compensatory maxim which 
proved a true success formula: “Be ready 
with the right decision when the deciding 
lime comes.” 


ony Y Scripps—Gilson Gardner—Vanguard 
3.50), 





MODERN 


ODYSSEY 


IN THE MAKING! 


The “Explorer,” a 34-foot yawl in 
which Capt. J. E. Boyd Cleft), Carl L. 
Justice (right), and their crew of one 
are on the way to a new world’s rece- 





ord for small sailing vessels. They 


plan on making the 


globe trip in less than a year. 


LIKE Homer’s ancient mariners, three daring sailors are challenging the 
sea! But even the stout hearts that conquered Troy might not risk their 
lives in a vessel so small and so dependent on human skill as the “Explorer.” 
In this 34-foot yawl—Captain Boyd and two companions are now riding a 
storm-swept Atlantic in quest of a new round-the-world record. 

To carry an adequate amount of sails and provisions, it was necessary 
to strip the “‘Explorer’’ down to the barest essentials. One of these essentials 
was a Kohler Electric Plant that furnishes current for lighting, electrical 
refrigeration, and wireless broadcasting. 

Here is another example of how Kohler Electric Plants provide standard 
current electricity in places shut off from regular electric current. Not only 
at sea, but in isolated places everywhere, as in coun- 
try homes, mining camps, resorts, mountain cabins, 
out-of-the-way villages, Kohler Electricity serves as a 
reliable source of standard current. And in the largest 
cities served by central electricity, scores of Kohler 
Plants have been installed at hospitals, theaters, and 
the like, to furnish automatic emergency service 


should the main current fail. Kohler Electric Plants 


generate standard electric 
current at 110 or 220 
volts A.C. or D.C. Capae- 
ities vary from 800 watts 
to 25 K.V.A. Gasoline or 
natural gas serves as fuel. 
Operation is automatic, 
silent and smooth. Model 
DP-32—the marine type 
installed on the yawl 
“Explorer” — is shown 
above. 


There are seven different sizes and many Kohler 
models—each designed for a special type of service. 
Send coupon for information specialized to your 
needs. Kohler Co. Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis.—Ship- 
ping Point, Sheboygan, Wis.—Branches in principal 


cities. ...Manufacturers of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 


KOHLER of KOHLER pian’t 


Konrer Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 

Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 
Name Street 
3, Snes : ‘ State 


Use in which interested 





37,000-mile 
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Are 


you 


paying too much 


for sales-analysis 


information? 


IN times of business recession, 
more than ever, the executive must 
watch his costs in every depart- 
ment. Take a single phase of office 
work for example — the sales- 
analysis. In such an analysis, there 
may be thousands of items on in- 
voices or orders. These sales items, 
properly analyzed, will disclose 
much valuable information . . . in- 
formation that will enable you to 
direct your sales organization more 
efficiently, and help them produce 
greater volume and profits. 

There is only one sure way of 
finding out whether you are pay- 
ing too much for such information 
... and that is to figure out the 
cost-per-item-analyzed, in units of 
hundreds or thousands. Unless 
your equipment and operation 
expenses are flexible, you will 
find a great fluctuation in the 
the number of 


items analyzed increases or 


unit-cost as 


decreases. 

The Comptometer, used with 
the Distribution Peg-Board, is 
a highly flexible method of 
making sales-analyses and 
other statistical studies. It is a 
method that gives final results 
from original records with- 
out recopying or expensive 
preparation. Its cost-flexibil- 
ity, its speed and simplicity of 


COMPTOMETER 


(rRaDe maRK) 
© 1932, Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 


L ae 
THE 
Made only 


operation, its adaptability to all 
kinds of figure-work, are effecting 
marked economies for America’s 
leading businesses. 

Let a Comptometer representa- 
tive compute your present cost of 
analyzing sales, in units of hun- 
dreds or thousands. Let him show 
you how you may lower that cost 
by the of flexible 
equipment—the Comptometer and 


installation 


Distribution Peg-Board. An actual 
test will prove the advantages of 
this combination in terms of effi- 
ciency and economy of operation. 

Just telephone your local Comp- 
tometer office, or write direct to us. 
You place yourself under no obli- 
gation by requesting information. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1720 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Il. 


— ‘ 
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At Hopewell 


In Pop Gebhart’s Hotel & Store at 
Hopewell, N. J. (pop.: 1,467) some 300 
newsmen last week set up a field base of 
operations. The store, the dining room, 
the back room were filled day and night 
with reporters, photographers, radio broad- 
casters. Among them were Arthur Bris- 
bane, William Randolph Hearst Jr., Karl 
Bickel. Every bed in the hotel’s 17 rooms 
was occupied in shifts. Prices in the town 
skyrocketed. The meanest lodgings cost 
$5, ham & eggs 75¢, applejack so¢ per 
glass. Even a few prostitutes moved in, 
like camp followers, from neighboring 
towns. Squads of telegraph operators 
kept up a 24-hour tattoo moving 125,000 
press words per day. Those words de- 
tailed the biggest newsstory of many a 
year—the kidnapping of Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh Jr. (see p. 16). 

The advance guard of newsmen made 
their first headquarters in the Lindbergh 
garage. Later Col. Lindbergh gave his first 
and only formal interview: ‘Please go 
away.” Newsgatherers, pressed back by 
New Jersey State troopers, retreated from 
the Lindbergh estate. Thereafter the 
office. of New Jersey’s Governor Arthur 
Harry Moore at Trenton became the clear- 
ing house for official announcements. The 
Governor’s. secretary, the Governor's 
library, and the Governor’s cigarets were 
placed at the disposal of the newsmen. 

In newspaper offices throughout the 
land, various things were done with the 
outputs of the army of newshawks at 
Hopewell. What appeared in print rep- 
resented the best and the worst of U. S. 
journalism. Not only was the story a 
tabloid’s holiday, but even such staid 
organs as the New York Herald Tribune 
gave almost their entire front pages and 
as many as seven inside pages to the news, 
features and pictures. Some examples: 
@ Of all the maps and diagrams of the 
scene of crime, the best appeared in the 
New York Sun. Flung across the upper 
half of its front page was a panoramic 
view of the Lindbergh estate and vicinity 
drawn by Harry A. Chandler. 

@ The sobbing tabloids were outsobbed 
by one story from North American News- 
paper Alliance. Excerpts: “ .. . Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh, mother of the stolen 
mite of humanity, would pay fifty times 
$50,000 if she possessed as much, for the 
return of her son. . . . She is still fight- 
ing . . . discharging the duties of the wife 
she is and the mother she always will be. 
The human machine that is her earthly 
habitat functions, to all appearances, 
smoothly.” 

@ The New York Daily News printed.a 
four-day serial editorial, first chapter of 
which offered this thought: “Christ died, 
according to the Bible, to atone for the 
sins of the world. . . . Is it possible that 
this little boy is destined to play some 
such réle in the history of the United 
States? . . . If that comes to pass, this 
child will not have been taken in vain.” 
@ In the New York Times two days after 
the kidnapping, appeared an advertisement 
for a home ventilating system with a plc- 
ture of a sleeping child, and these words: 
“Protect YOUR BABY. . . . Dangers of 


open nursery windows are goue onc 
you’ve installed an Airgard. Windows 
remain seaied tight—LOCKED.... 
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PEOPLE 


, 





“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 

One Charlie Cope of Two Rivers, Wis. 
wrote his wartime friend James Joseph 
(‘Gene”) Tunney to ask if he had once 
taken part in a brawl in a bistro in Romor- 
atin, France. Wrote Fighter Tunney: 
‘How nice of you to send me such a 


charming letter! It must have been an- 


other Marine.” 


——— 
oY 


Said Ethel Barrymore, throatily: “It 
vems to me, sitting at this table with 
Hauptmann, as if I were sitting at a table 
wih Beethoven, Heine, Goethe — and 
Hauptmann. Thank you. I can say no 
more.” Actress Barrymore sat down, 

















































International 
GERHART HAUPTMANN 
Miss Barrymore sobbed gently. 


obbed gently into a lace handkerchief. 
(ecasion was a dinner at Manhattan’s 
lotos Club for Gerhart Hauptmann, 
famed German dramatist. Sturdy, ruddy 
it 69, Dramatist Hauptmann was invited 
tothe U. S. by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. With him came 
tis second wife and his son, Dr. Benvenuto 
Hauptmann, translator of Conrad and Kip- 
ing, interpreter for his father. At Colum- 
tit University Dr. Hauptmann delivered a 
Goethe centenary address which he was 
‘0 repeat at Harvard, Johns Hopkins, 
George Washington University. Said he: 
“... Man, gripped in disillusionment, 
ilinded by the light of his own achieve- 
nents, has failed to keep pace with the 
march of physical accomplishments.” 
jsked in Manhattan if he had more works 
mind, he replied, “That rests with God.” 


—— 





Tre erred when it reported (Feb. 29) 
that Henry W. Moltke was a San Fran- 
eso taxi driver, instead of a San Fran- 
‘so policeman. But Policeman Moltke 
ale : ° 

“9 erred when he told a local judge that 


was the grandson of the late great 
hussian General Hermuth Carl Bernhard 


Yount von Moltke who died without 
ue in 189r. 


ANNOUNCING 





| The formation of a new company 
| to render comprehensive 
| engineering services as 


CONSULTANTS AND ADVISORS TO 
BANKERS AND INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES 


known as 


ALBERT KAHN 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


AFFILIATED WITH ALBERT KAHN, INC., ARCHITECTS 





This company is a development of the engineering departments 
of Albert Kahn, Inc., which has been in architectural practice 
for nearly 40 years and which has designed many of America’s 


foremost industrial plants. Throughout its practice numerous 


problems presented to Albert Kahn, Inc., demanded engineering 
services definitely apart from the practice of architecture. Con- 
sequently the firm organized special engineering departments 
to meet these needs. To coordinate and make their services 


more readily available to bankers and industrial executives, these 











departments have now been consolidated into one organiza- 


tion under the name of Albert Kahn Engineering Corporation. 


Activities of 
ALBERT KAHN ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Industrial executives or bankers confronted with problems of productionand 
coordination of industries will find the following services of particular value: 


GENERAL ENGINEERING 
MODERNIZING 
PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


EXAMINATIONS & REPORTS 
SURVEYS & VALUATIONS 
DESIGN OF POWER PLANTS 


An illustrated brochure describing in full the services of this company 
will be mailed to bankers or industrial executives who desire to receive it- 


ALBERT KAHN ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICE, MARQUETTE BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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AZ business or ‘institution 
which requires duplicate 
copies of anything typed, written 
or drawn can save on printing 
bills by using the Heyer Rotary 
Lettergraph. Over 30,000 are now 
in use. You can make up to 1,500 
neat, exact copies an hour, in one 
or more colors, from postcard to 
letterhead size sheet. Work equals 
that of most expensive duplica- 
tors. Write today for convincing 
samples printed on Lettergraph. 


Completed 
- u aeedl. 






See your stationer 
or mail coupon for 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 





Cleartype Dry Stencils and 
Supplies for All Duplicators 


HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., INC. 


(Established 1903) 
935 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


Send details of your 10-day Trial Offer. 


TIME 


THEATRE 





Congressman v. Critics 

Small dapper Congressman William I. 
Sirovich of New York is one of the best 
showmen in the House of Representatives. 
An M. D., he has been known to line up 
a row of grisly exhibits across the Speak- 
er’s rostrum to impress upon his col- 
leagues the evils of narcotics. He is the 

















International 


DrAMATIST-DoctTor-LEGISLATOR 


“F. P. A.”: “Don’t take it Sirovich .. . 
It’s too mysterovich.” 


author of Ten Commandments to End the 
Depression. He is also the author of three 
plays. To the assistance of other play- 
wrights and other showmen Congressman 
Sirovich rode full tilt last week. 

Before the House Patents Committee, 
of which he is chairman, he urged that a 
bill be drafted which ‘should do some- 
thing to protect producers and authors 
against malicious dramatic critics.” Just 
what should be done, Dr. Sirovich was not 
yet prepared to say except to suggest that 
theatre reviewers take examinations like 
doctors and lawyers. He deplored the 
fact that “only ten of the 90 theatres in 
New York City are open now.” 

“Why, Alexander Woollcott wrote a 
play,” he continued. “He had been a 
dramatic critic for years, and when his 
play was shown the other critics got to- 
gether and blew it up—they made it.” 

He then invited the critics of New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh to appear before his committee 
this week “to give us the benefit of your 
advice and suggestions regarding this sub- 
ject, so that the critics might not be ac- 
cused of being the undertakers and pall- 
bearers of the spoken drama, which they 
have almost destroyed.” 

To a man the critics spurned the doctor- 
playwright-legislator’s invitation, heaped 
upon him their most venomous wit and 
satire. Thereupon Congressman Sirovich 
began to talk about subpenaing them. 

Unhappily. Dr. Sirovich, in his remarks 
before the Patents Committee, had made 
several errors of fact. Of the 75 Man- 





hattan playhouses available for the pro- 
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‘ Things-to-do with pencils, 
jokes, etc. We'll give a shiny new $5 gold Bm for 
every one we print inthis column. American Pencil 
Company, Dept. A, 212 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Send contributions! 


Willie: “Gee, Ma, I wish’t I had big. 
ger ears.” 

Mother: “Land sakes, why do you want 
bigger ears?” 

Willie: “They'd be better to put pencils 
behind !”’ 

WHEN IS A PENCIL 
NOT A PENCIL? 


Pf 
“< 
-@© a 
st 

When it’s full of grit and it scratches... or if the 
lead is too brittle and it breaks . . . or if the wood 
is poor, and it’s hard to sharpen evenly ... THEN, 
folks...is when a pencil is not a pencil, but a 
NUISANCE. (Moral: Use Velvet ... the 5 
pencil as is a pencil.) 


If you’re the kind of man that insists 
on center-row orchestra seats, that 


hates to have his name misspelled, that 


won't read the wrong newspaper, then 
you’re made for us — and Venus is 
made for you. You’re why we make 
17 different shades of black in that 
famous 10-cent pencil. Seventeen— 
count °em — from very, very soft to 
very, very hard—just so you can write 
with the exact—not the approximate 
—shade of black that suits your hand- 
pressure, your character, your mood. 
So when you have a thought to put 
on paper, give it the world’s smoothest 
thought conveyer — a Venus Pencil! 
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duction of legitimate drama, 29, not ten, 
were operating last week. The Woollcott 
shy to which he referred, The Channel 
Road, written in collaboration with 
George S. Kaufman, was presented in 1929 
md promptly retired under the almost 
wanimous damnation of fellow critics. 

Dr. Sirovich’s first dramatic effort, 
Schemers, was produced in September, 


1924. It was a drama in three acts, a pro- | 
logue and epilogue, designed to ridicule the 


antics of four theatre critics—‘Alexander 
Gale,” “Alan Olcott,” “Perry Ammond,” 
“A, Wood Brown’”—who, asked to sit 
through a play’s preview, ending by thor- 
oughly damning it. There was something 


prophetic about Schemers. It retired after | 


16 performances. 

Of all the quips and cracks with which 
Manhattan wiseacres greeted the Sirovich 
attack, among the most amusing was one 
y Franklin Pierce (“F. P. A.”) Adams 
who thus parodied a tune currently sung 
by Rudy Vallée in the Scandals: 

Life is just a bowl of cherries. 
Don’t take it Sirovich ... 
It’s too mysterovich. 

—* 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Marching By musically relates how 


frst the Austrians and then the Russians 
tok and retook Lemberg in the stirring 
ays of 1915. During one of these swaps 
ahandsome young Austrian (Guy Robert- 
sn) is wounded and left behind. Iron 
enters poor disabled Mr. Robertson’s soul 
vhen he notices the lecherous glances with 
vhich the base Russian colonel is denud- 
ing Actress Desiree Tabor, a soprano with 
vhom Mr. Robertson is in love. She is 
an Austrian countess. Somewhere during 


this part of the proceedings a file of | 


Muscovites tramp in, begin singing “‘Light 
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And Now.... 


THE PORT OF 
KANSAS CITY 


Missouri RIVER navigation is coming 


back —to the advantage of many industries in 
and near Kansas City. The 6-foot channel be- 


tween Kansas City and St. Louis soon will 
connect the Middle West with the ports of 


the world. Low cost transportation of bulk 
commodities thus will benefit many shippers. 


Re 

ae wp! Take out your pipe and fill it to the ays i r 

; irim—” whereupon they all start smoking This is one of many opportunities which 

d, that tigarets, Marching By, in spite of its Ci ff ind t ket 

then J wconsciously jovial libretto, should get Kansas ity olfers industty—-a great mar 

nus is - for some pleasant melodies. by Jean of 19 million people plus many manufacturing 
make § “ert. 

1 that Child a Miettinen, There te 0 cui: and distributing advantages. You can obtain 

ren — ous phonetic trait, found in certain parts . . : . : 

ft w (UBrooklyn, which causes people to sub- the facts without obligation, by using the 
ie itute the sound er for the sound oi. It coupon below. 

wate swith one of these etymological freaks, P 

wer ivery pretty one called Madeleine Mc- | ' 

xand- J Gonegal (Dorothy Hall), that Child of 

mood. en by Preston Sturges (Strictly | INDUSTRI AL COM M ITT E E 

ishonorable) is concerned. Miss Mc- 
or Gonegal from a y Nie sce CHAMBER O F COMMERCE 


othest 
encil! 


’ comes 
tome in a neighborhood which she calls 
‘Greenpernt.” She is a dance hall hostess 


2a “jernt” named Loveland. At Love- 


and she meets a rich, self-contained young 
man who has come to see to what uses his 
ptoperty is being put. He takes her home, 
lips a $1,000 bill in her stocking, and 
on after they have an “apperntment” 
ithis pent house. Soon after, too, they 


lave a baby, and the rich young man gal- | 
antly insists on marriage. Then the baby | 


KANSAS CITY 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ils, removing the complication which 
ttought about the union, and Miss Mc- | 
Gonegal gallantly insists on divorce. After | 
that the couple get back on the eld basis. 
The Sturges drama, subtitled “A Por- 
‘alt of a Gal,” is full of funny gags aris- 
tg out of various lowly characters’ mis- 
itonunciation. Its motivation is as silly 
Sit is trite, but Child of Manhattan is 
‘ta play from which you would “recer!l.” 


We are inter- 


Please send me fact literature about Kansas City. 


ested in the__ industry. 
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A RACE BETWEEN A HORSE AND A 
LOCOMOTIVE... AND THE HORSE WON! 


Pr il ga e Celie ‘ails 
seattle ote ce ge ae itil, 4 


Baltimore, 1830. A race between a horse-drawn car and the diminutive locomotive, Tom Thumb. Spectators 
freely predicted the locomotive did not have a chance. At the word “Go” the horse leaped into the lead. Then 
the locomotive caught up . . . slowly forged ahead . . . seemed sure to win. But, at the crucial moment, some- 
thing went wrong with the engine. It slowed down, lost its lead. The horse sprinted . .. and easily won the race! 


{ peg EVEN the thought of a race between a horse 
and a locomotive is absurd. Our modern railroads 
are the most efficient means of transportation man has 
ever known. Upon them we have erected our entire 
civilization. 

Probably the most significant contribution the rail- 
roads have made to man’s progress is their swift and 
certain transportation of freight. Thousands of freight 
trains cross the country at tremendous speed. They 
bring us the very essentials of life... food, shelter and 
clothing. They must arrive on time. 

To insure prompt delivery the railroad must always 
have sufficient cars. But so many special cars are needed 
to take care of a nation’s transportation needs that even 
some of the largest lines cannot afford to maintain them. 

Many railroads, therefore, operate only sufficient cars 
of a special nature (such as refrigerator, tank and others) 
for their normal requirements. And, at peak seasons, they 
call upon the General American Tank Car Corporation 


€ 

for additional equipment. By doing so, they save 365 day 
maintenance and investment in cars used only 30 or 60 
days. General American, by leasing first to one road 
and then to another, keeps its fleet busy throughout 
the year—and helps the railroads to render a more 
efficient service than otherwise would be possible. 

Besides maintaining its vast fleet of 50,000 cars, Gen- 
eral American builds all types of railroad freight cars... 
box, gondola, hopper, stock, refrigerator, milk, tank. It 
also operates a large public terminal and an extensive 
European freight transportation system. Address Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR CORPORATION 


BUILDERS OF ALL TYPES OF RAILROAD FREIGHT CARS 
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BUSINESS @& FINANCE 





Index 


Up to last week no improvement in 
business for 1932 was evident. Much 
hope was felt throughout the land that 
easing the banking strain and prompt 
Ford production might prove to be stim- 
ulants. 

A comprehensive review of 1932 earn- 
ings, based on goo reports, was issued by 
National City Bank. It found them off 
52.9% from 1930, 72% from 1929. Defi- 
cits were reported by 39% of the com- 
panies. Chain stores, tobacco and shoe 
companies fared better than in 1930. 
Total earnings were a return of only 3.3% 
on net value. 

Three important 1931 earning state- 
ments were made last week. American 
Telephone & Telegraph reported that it 
made $166,666,000 against $165,544,000 
in 1930. After $9 dividends this left an 
addition of $3,078,000 to the surplus of 
$26,306,000 of the year before. Per share 
earnings on the average number of shares 
outstanding was $9.05. General Electric 
made $40,956,000 against $57,490,000 in 
1930, reduced its dividend from $1.60 to 
$1. Coca Cola last year advertised more 
than the year before, sold slightly less of 
its product but had record earnings of 
$14,023,000 against $13,515,000 in 1930. 

Bank failures continued to dwindle 
(see p. 15). The toll for the year’s first 
two months was 494 suspensions of which 
370 occurred in January. 

Carloadings continued a good 19% be- 
hind last year. For the last week in 
February, however, they were up 10,000 
cars from the preceding week. 

Electric power production for the same 
week was 7% behind last year. Despite 
Depression, 1931 farm electrification 
gained 8%. 

Steel operations continued at half of 
what they were a year ago, 26% of 
capacity. Some railroads began to buy 
rails. 

Bradstreet’s price of food index dropped 
from 1.81 to 1.79 during the week, com- 
pared to 2.35 a year ago. Copper reached 
anew low of 53¢ and then rallied on the 
hope that a further curtailment agreement 
might be reached. Cotton held its recent 
gains. Exports for 1932 were ahead of 
1931 last week. 


A 
o-— 


Target for Blunderbuss 


Last week the Senate raised its great 
blunderbuss of investigation and prepared 
to fire a $50,000 broadside upon the buy- 
ing and selling practices of all U. S. stock 
exchanges. Broad though the range of the 
Inquiry was, most Senators realized that 
its real target was short sales on the New 
York Stock Exchange. From President 
Hoover down, many a U. S. citizen has 
long believed that such sales maliciously 
depress the market, add to hard times. 

The investigation starting this week will 
be made by the Banking & Currency Com- 
mittee, chairmanned by Senator Peter 
Norbeck, onetime South Dakota well- 
digger. A stanch believer that short sellers 
ate vicious and their influence destructive, 
Senator Norbeck went about his new task 
enthusiastically last week. When asked 





what effect his inquiry would have on the 
stock market, he almost yelled: 

“T don’t know and I don’t care!” 

While Wall Street knows that Senator 
Norbeck will do his best to throttle short 
sales, that Senator Carter Glass will aid 
and abet him, it hoped for judicial treat- 
ment from Connecticut’s Senator Frederic 
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Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR NORBECK 


“T don’t know and I don’t care.” 


Collin Walcott, onetime vice president in 
the banking house of Bonbright & Co. A 
close personal and political friend of the 
President's, Senator Walcott together with 
Senator James Couzens persuaded the 
Committee to investigate bulls as well as 
bears. ‘We are not seeking sensational- 
ism,” he said. “And we are going about 
this in a sane way. There is no intention 

. to seek legislation interfering with 
the regular operations of the stock ex- 
changes.” 

The Short Sale. Every transaction 
consists of a purchase and a sale. To sell 
short means that the seller “has not got 
what he is selling but expects to acquire 
it later at a lower price. A short sale in 
stocks is essentially a contract between 
a seller and his own broker. A speculator, 
for example, wants to sell too shares of 
U. S. Steel short. The broker executes 
the sale in the normal way and gives the 
buyer a certificate for roo shares of Steel. 
The buyer then disappears from the pic- 
ture. The broker, being owed 100 shares 
by his short-selling customer, demands 
from him a deposit of 30 or 40% of the 
amount involved as protection. If the 
stock starts going up and the customer 
cannot put up more margin, the broker 
buys 1oo shares of Steel himself, charges 
it to the customer and evens up his books. 
If it goes down and the customer decides 
to cover, he merely buys 100 shares which, 
in effect, he gives to the broker to close 
out the transaction. The difference be- 
tween selling and buying prices is his 
profit or loss. 

Borrowing. But whence the too shares 
to the buyer? If the broker has not got 


them in his office, he must go out and 
borrow them from another broker with 
whom he must put up the stock’s full 


cash value as security. Sometimes, de- 
pending upon the available supply of in- 
dividual stocks, the lending broker pays 
the borrowing broker interest on his cash 
deposit. Sometimes the borrowing broker 
not only foregoes interest on his cash but 
has to pay the lending broker a premium 
for the stock itself. This premium is 
charged to the short-selling customer. 

The Theory. Presumably, the chief 
source of income of members of the Ex- 
change is from commissions. They realize 
it is to their advantage to bar any practice 
which would tend to destroy values and 
frighten the public away from the market. 
Thus permission of short-selling is evi- 
dence that they honestly believe it is not 
destructive. 

Most members of the Exchange go 
farther than such a negative statement. 
They feel short-selling is beneficial in that 
it tends to limit the movements of stocks. 
The theory is that when a stock gets too 
high shorts begin to sell it, stop the rise, 
save a bullish public money; that when 
it gets too low they start to cover and 
hence provide support in a declining mar- 
ket. 

The Practice. No critic of short-selling 
denies that the market-stabilizing theory 
on short sales is excellent. But critics do 
claim it fails to function. Their first 
argument is that the theory presupposes 
that short-sellers are more astute than 
other traders. But their chief point is 
that short-selling has been abused. The 
charge of abuse is that shorts help their 
own ends by deliberately depressing 
prices. Just as a pool of bulls creates ex- 
cited buying, a pool of bears brings 
frightened selling. 

The issue becomes largely a matter of 
intent. Selling a stock short because it 
seems too high is ethically not wrong. 
Selling it with the idea of taking an active 
hand in making it go lower cannot be 
justified to most critics of the Exchange. 
Of the many who have sold stocks short, 
only a few did so with malicious intent 
But it is easy to image Senator Norbeck 
demanding a halt to all short-selling in 
order to stop such actions. 

The Specialist. For every stock there 
is a specialist, a member of the Exchange 
who keeps a book in which he enters all 
orders to buy or sell at a fixed price. 
Hence he, and anyone to whom he shows 
the book, usually knows what would hap- 
pen if a stock went up two points or down 
two. He often has an account of his own 
and sometimes, contrary to the rules of 
the Exchange, uses his knowledge to his 
own advantage.* A _ specialist requires 
great capital behind him since, in order 
to keep the market open, he must often 
deal directly in the stock against his better 
judgment. 

Preparation. Forewarned that such an 
investigation by the Senate was coming, 
the Exchange has been preparing itself. 
The preparation has been in obtaining 
adequate information to use at the hear- 
ings, in propaganda speeches in defense 


*The Stock Exchange, ever diligent to dis- 
cover and punish violators, has suspended two 
of its members within recent months for un- 
ethical trading. 
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FOR A RECREATION ROOM °° 
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e When the basement is dry, it can be inexpensively 
converted into a livable part of your home—provid- 
ing an ideal location for a recreation room. @ To pre- 
vent wet walls and dampness below and above grade, 
use Medusa Waterproofed Portland Cements for all 
concrete, mortar and stucco. The cost is negligible. 
Medusa Waterproofed Portland Cements, white and 
gray, contain Medusa Waterproofing powder ground 
in at the mill. These Waterproofed Portland Cements 
have been Successful for 22 Years. @ If you are 
going to build a new home or waterproof your 
present basement, write for the circular “How 
To Make Basements Dry.” This 
willbe sent you without obligation or cost, 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
1002 Engineers Bldg. Dept. A Cleveland, Ohio 


circular 


MEDUSA 


WATERPROOFED PORTLAND CEMENTS 
e White and Gray © 
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| more intensely. 


of short-selling and in modifications of the 
procedure under political criticism. 
Advocates of short-selling have not been 
pleased by these modifications, fearing 
they will be interpreted as an admission 
of error or weakness by the Exchange. 
The most recent modification was a rule 
that brokers cannot lend stock without the 
owner’s special written consent, thus elim- 
inating the complaint that lending a stock 


| without specific consent is a “betrayal” of 


the customer. 

Emotion. Most U. S. citizens have been 
hurt by the decline in prices. Many of 
them cannot believe present prices are 
justified by future prospects. Most of 
them believe bears “selling what they 
did not own” depresses prices. Many of 
them, including their President, are sure 
that the market’s decline made business 
worse. In normal times nobody likes a 
bear. When the bear has been right and 
the people wrong they dislike him even 
Wall Street last week 
awaited the start of the Senate’s investiga- 
tion with some fear, much curiosity. Its 
fear was chiefly that the probe might 
evolve into a punitive bear-hunt out of 
which would grow legislative restrictions 
upon a free and open market. 








Cunard’s Panacea 


U. S. shipmasters who have viewed with 
articulate alarm the ‘cruises to nowhere” 
sponsored by foreign lines, last week 
viewed with something akin to horror a 
new policy of Cunard Steamship Co. 
Cunard passengers would not be carried to 
“nowhere,” but they would be carried else- 
where for hardly any cash fare at all.* 
Under an arrangement with Morris Plan 
Corp. of America, industrial money-lend- 
ers, Cunard inaugurated a system of in- 
stallment plan transportation that would 
enable the wanderlusty to go to Europe 
for as little as $34 down. 

Offering the plan as “a panacea for the 
ills from which the shipping industry has 
been suffering for the last two years,” 
Cunard revealed that the only require- 
ments for installment-plan transportation 
will be a good character and 25°% of the 
fare. The rest is payable monthly at the 
rate of as little as $10 per month. All 
Morris Plan banks will participate in the 
scheme, will waive such customary re- 
quirements applied to loan seekers as in- 
dorsers, payment for investigation. sur- 
charges. Only charge will be 6°, interest. 
Last week’s newspapers carried Cunard 
advertisements with the slogan: TRAVEL 
AT YOUR CONVENIENCE; PAY AT 
YOUR LEISURE. 

No other line (except Anchor, a Cunard 
subsidiary) hastened to follow Cunard’s 
lead to boost travel traffic. U. S. com- 
panies continued their attacks on the “no- 
where” cruises from New York to New 


| York. Senator White of Maine had two 


bills before the Senate to halt the practice 


| as injurious to U. S. shipping, U. S. sea- 
| men. He rallied supporters at a hearing 


| before the Commerce Committee. 


Said 
David E. Grange, president of the Marine 
Cooks & Stewards Union: “A sailor on the 
beach is just like a defeated United States 
Senator.” 


*Cunard’s short cruises from New York always 
stop at Nova Scotia, the Bahamas, or the West 
Indies. 
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Rove Minstrel Shows 


A 


ACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 

furnished the gas lights for the minstrel 
hows that came to Los Angeles away back 
inthe eighties. And today it supplies cur- 
ent for brilliant downtown theaters and 
as heating for acres of Hollywood studio 
uildings. 

Functioning always in the form of a 
uility holding corporation it has confined 
isinterests to gas and electricity and its 
ritory exclusively to Southern California 
it nearly half a century of unchanging 
uanagement. 

The structure of Pacific Lighting over- 
it that of the group of interconnected 
erating companies forming this system 
‘ith almost no variation. The Corporation 
‘separately organized in order to secure 
wits operating properties the benefits of 
‘own mobility of action in financing 
teir requirements. 


Pacifie Lighting has no outstanding 
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bonds or debentures; its securities consist 
only of preferred and common stocks 
issued at intervals to adjust its capital 
structure to the increases that have oc- 
curred in its property values. 


With the exception of one period of a 
few months, more than a generation ago, 
Pacific Lighting has paid dividends unin- 
terruptedly since 1887. At the same time, 
reserves for depreciation, etc., have been 
maintained at full strength and rates to 
customers have been periodically reduced 
as volume of business and net revenues 
increased with the remarkable population 
growth of Southern California. 

This growth has now brought Pacific 
Lighting into a position of important rank 
among American utility holding companies, 
and distribution of its securities has 
become well nationalized. 

These advertisements are therefore pub- 
lished as a means of creating a more gen- 










/ to Hollywood “Lots” 


eral appreciation of the Corporation’s 
history and development and its balanced 
system of operation, and thus improving 
the economical marketing of future issues. 
No securities are being issued at the pres- 
ent time. 


Pacific Lighting Corporation unifies the 
following companies for economy in opera- 
tion and in the supplying of capital: 


LOS ANGELES GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS COMPANY 
SANTA MARIA GAS COMPANY 
with investments in 
PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
PACIFIC PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 





An illustrated booklet may be obtained by 

addressing Pacifie Lighting Corporation, 700 

Insurance Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 
5 5 
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Theories nearly 


ruined their business 


NOW they work with FACTS 


Only facts—in the form of accurate, 
detailed analyses and reports—can be 
trusted as a guide to profitable 


management. 

Such authoritative direction is pro- 
vided by International Electric Tabu- 
lating and Accounting Machines. 
Extraordinary flexibility, speed and 
accuracy are brought to every ac- 
counting and statistical procedure to 


which these devices are applied in 
their world-wide service of creating 
better business methods. 

They create a source of depend- 
able information that reveals and 
indicates with a speed and precision 
not otherwise obtainable. They con- 
sign theories to the scrapheap of 
uncertainties and guide management 
to greater profits on the sound foot- 
ing of concrete evidence. 


One of our representatives will be glad to 
prove that these devices can be applied to 


your business with profit-producing results. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MACHINES CORPORATION, 


INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC TABULATING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
INTERNATIONAL Time RECORDERS AND EL vectric TIME SysTEMS 


INTERNATIONAL INDusTRIAL SCALES 
Dayton MoneyYweEIGuT SCALEs AND StorE EquipMENT 


General Offices 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK,N.Y. 


OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 





Javentory Contro} 











International Electric 
Accounting Machine 


International Electric 





Sorting Machine 





BUSINESS 





Canadian Division 
300 CAMPBELL AVE., W. TORONTO, ONT. 





-Sears to State Street 


Six Chicago department stores doing an 
annual business of $155,000,000 in a full- 
page advertisement last week publicly 
welcomed a competitor to State Street, 
That the competitor would undersell them 
was self-evident, for the competitor was 
none other than Sears, Roebuck & (Co. 
whose famed mail order catalog is indis- 
pensable in farm houses from Maine to 
New Mexico. But far-sighted storekeepers 
knew that Sears, Roebuck would bring to 
Chicago’s Loop district many a shopper 
who had never bought there before. hoped 
thereby to gain more trade than they 
would lose. ; 

First Sears store in the shopping heart 
of a major city, the new store was Sears’s 
38ist retail market place. Cost of the ex- 
periment was not large. For its ancien( 
(1891) Leiter Building the Levi Leiter 
Estate will get 14% of Sears’s net sales 
for five years, with a minimum guarantee 
of $75,000 above taxes after three years. 
The 20-year lease may be revised after 
five. Remodeling cost $990.000. Sears 
hopes soon to be doing a $15,000,000 per 
year business in store No. 381. Other 
Loop stores sell from $15,000,000 (The 
Fair) to $60,000,000 (Marshall Field & 
Co.). 

Like Manhattan’s R. H. Macy & Co. 
Sears will run no charge accounts. Unlike 
Macy’s, it will run installment accounts 
Peculiarly Sears departments include a 
dentist, a barber shop, a pet shop, a tomb- 
stone department. Floors are not par- 
titioned off. Each contains 35,000 sq. ft. 
packed with merchandise. 

Modest President Robert Elkington 
Wood of Sears, Roebuck, as usual, did not 
attend last week’s opening, let the credit 
go to Manager Chauncey T. Ray. Man- 
ager Ray started work on State Street at 
the age of eleven, as cash boy for Charles 
Gossards’ (now Carson Pirie Scott), later 
went to Marshall Field. He left in 1930 to 
become an assistant manager of a Sears, 
Roebuck store. Last week, at 47, he was 
back on State Street as manager of a store 
that may become biggest of all. 


Indiana Limestone 


More than half of the stone buildings 
being erected in the U. S. are of lime- 
stone. More than 50% of the limestone 
comes from the great quarries of Indiana 
Limestone Co. Indiana limestone went 
into Washington’s new Department of 
Commerce Building, New York’s Empire 
State Building and Grand Central Termi- 
nal, Chicago’s Tribune Tower, Detroits 
General Motors Building. Only two 
months ago the company received the 
largest order in its history—3,200 cars for 
Manhattan’s Rockefeller Center (Radio 
City). The company has developed a long 
list of by-products including quick lime, 
pulverized limestone for fertilizer, fluxing 
stone for blast furnaces, a powder for 
tennis courts, stone for dams, breakwaters 
and railroad embankments. Yet because 
the building industry was deflated long 
before the current Depression, Indiana 
Limestone has had difficulty in making 
both ends meet. In its 1928 fiscal year It 
made $430,000. In 1929 its profit dwindled 
to $10,000. Last year its net loss was 
$2,365,000. ' 

With receivership in the offing, Ind: 
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ing a >, YEARS AGO the Russell Sage Foundation recognized the wide- 
a 4 . . 2 «ae . 

ublicly spread importance of financing families who find themselves temporarily 


Street. short of needed funds. In studying the problem this philanthropic institu- 


_ tion gave special attention to the question, “What should such loans cost?” 


‘— As a result of this study, the Foundation advocated several plans im- 


ine to proving upon then existing conditions, among which was a Uniform 
eepers Small Loan Law which provided for a maximum charge of 312% a 
ring to -|- ; ; ; 

ae month on the unpaid balances of remedial loans up to $300. 


yy This rate may seem high to those who do not realize that the bank rate 


is a “wholesale” rate, charged usually on large loans to finance industry 


Rens Mo ney and commerce. Upon deeper thought, it will be seen that the charge 


the ex- for small loans cannot be compared with bank interest. The small loan 


incien charge is a “retail” price for supplying money in “broken lots.” 


Leiter ? b 

t sales can t e A $20,000 loan may be made on good security by a bank at one rate of 

po interest. But, obviously, it costs much more to lend the same amount of 

1 after re t a 1 I e d money to 100 people in amounts of $200 each, (Household’s average loan). 
sears 

00 per The handling of 100 interviews, 100 investigations, and 1,200 monthly 


Other . . . . 
ayment collections during a year is much more costly than one inter- 
(The ej e*7 y 


‘eld & at view, one investigation, and one collection. 


& Co. No law restricts the retailer of goods on the gross profit he may charge. 
Usile bank r ate S A merchant in food or furniture determines his selling price by adding 


Te ig to his wholesale cost a sufficient mark-up to pay operating expenses and 
| tomb- show a fair profit. 

yt par- : ' . 

sq. ft. The laws of some 26 progressive states specify a certain charge per 


4a month on unpaid loan balances as the maximum mark-up which the 
cIngton 


did not money retailer may add to cover his operating costs and profit. He may 


not deduct his charges in advance as banks do. He may not compound 
an- 


oait ik interest or make any other charge or deduction. 

eo Household Finance Corporation has not only complied with these 

1990 to requirements; it was able over three years ago (because of large volume 

Raye and efficient management) voluntarily to reduce its rates, on amounts 

o aan above $100 and up to $300, substantially below the lawful maximum 
permitted by most state small loan laws. 


Household’s leadership in family finance is due mainly to its ability 
sildings tc retail money at a lower cost than that charged by any other 


f lime- — large organization. Last year 149 Household offices advanced 
nestone é ay a PRR , “aa . 

indians $73,310,170 to 363,851 families for provident purposes. 
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fluxing ¥ Household urges the readers of th is mag- _ 

der for ig “ine to acquaint themselves with the eco- and Subsidiaries 

kwaters ig mics of the business of retailing money ; Tei wats 

because and with its importance to our national fi- Palmolive Buildin g, Chica go 

od long tancial structure. Further facts will be pub- 

Indiana lished in this series of advertisements. Any 

making information will be sent gladly on request. One Hundred Forty-Nine Offices in Ninety-One Cities in... ILLINOIS... INDIANA... 
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John Hancock Series 


Put Yourself on a 
Permanent Payroll 


How would you like 
to be sure of a regular income all 
your life, even if you live as long as 
they say vid Methuselah did? 

You can be, if your health’s good 
enough so that it’s likely you ll be 
around to need an income after you 
are sixty-five. 

A medical examination will dis- 
cover that, and your check for your 
first premium on a John Hancock 
Retirement Fund Policy will start 
you on the road to $100 or more a 
month as long as you live. 

“But what about the wife and 
kiddies?’’ you say. “‘Isn’t it a rather 
selfish plan?” 


That's the wonderful part of it. 
It isn’t selfish. For the same policy 
that takes care of you later on will 
give your family ten, twenty, thirty 
thousand cash in case—. But why 
speak of it? All the chances are 
you'll be here to enjoy the life in- 
come, but just in case you aren’t, 
there’s full protection for your fam- 
ily wrapped un» in the same package. 


Let us tell you more about it. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BosTON,. MassacnusetTs 


Joun Hancock Inoumy Bureau, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me information on the 
John Hancock Retirement Fund Policy, 


Name 


Street and No 


City 
tT. 
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Even during 1931, residen- 
tial customers of the En- 
gineers system demanded 
and used 9% more electri- 


city per home than in 1930. 
Because of lowered rates, 


the average cost ofa kilowatt 


hour tothe householder was 
7% less than in 1930. 


The 1931 report of Engineers 
Public Service Company has just 
been published in booklet form, 


and will be sent to Time readers 


upon request. 


ENGINEERS 


Public Service Co., Inc. 
90 Broad Street, New York 


| his “pet company.” 
| directors as Thomas Lincoln Chadbourne, 
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ana’s bond and stockholders lately formed 
protective committees. Last week they 
devised a plan of reorganization which will 
result in $1,500,000 new capital for their 
enterprise. 

Indiana’s’ limestone deposits were 
formed aeons ago when the land was the 
floor of an ancient sea, peopled with small, 
shell-bearing animalcules. Dying, these 
formed massive beds of odlite. Until 1904 
only a few quarries existed around Bed- 
ford but that year a big impetus was given 
to quarrying with the invention of a new 
type of circular saw. In 1926 Indiana 
Limestone was formed to merge 24 small 
companies. Behind the deal was Lawrence 
Harley Whiting of Chicago, president of 
the investment banking house of Whiting 
& Co. For president and chief operating 
executive he chose an oldtime stoneman, 
Augustus Edwin Dickinson. Stoneman 
Dickinson, known wide and far as “Big 
Dick,” started in the stone business in 
1885 when he was 16. He is 6 ft. 4 in. tall, 
weighs 225 lb., is usually to be seen in a 
dark suit, a light felt hat, smoking a cigar. 


ny 


Deals & Developments 
Receivership for G. T. E. With Inter- 


national Projector Corp. and other cinema 
equipment companies as a nucleus. Gen- 
eral Theatres Equipment, Inc. was formed 
in 1929 by Harley Lyman Clarke and asso- 
ciates. In 1930 G. T. E. startled Wall 
Street by obtaining control of Fox Film 
Corp. Mr. Clarke, who had previously re- 
garded cinema business as a hobby, be- 
came a big figure in the industry. To 
finance itself, G. T. E. sold $30.000.000 
worth of debentures in April 1930. Last 
week, with cash low and $22.000,000 in 
notes nearing maturity, G. T. E. could see 
no way to meet its April interest payment 
of $886,000, and therefore consented to 
a receivership from which it hoped to 
evolve a plan of reorganization. Because 
G. T. E. carried its assets at $129.000,000 
the receivership is one of the largest of 
the Depression. Long anticipated, the 
only reaction was a drop in G. T. E. $1,000 
bonds from $35 to $20. 


Annette’s Perfect Cleanser. Long ago 


Mrs. Annette Rodgers Jennings of Boston 


discovered a large spot on her best evening 
gown. With no time to send it out to be 
cleaned she rubbed it with a combination 
of various things. Soon she was spending 
her days rubbing all sorts of materials 
with all sorts of things. The result was 
Annetie’s Perfect Cleanser, a cleaning 
powder which leaves no rings. 

Last week each & every shareholder of 
Zonite Products Corp. received samples 
of Annette’s cleanser. For Zonite had 
bought the process for about $162,000, 
wished to familiarize stockholders with it. 

Other Zonite products include Forhan’s 
toothpaste, Zonite antiseptic, ointment 
and suppositories, Argyrol, Ovoferrin and 
Agmel tonics, spraying and rinsing Lar- 

ne 
vex. The company has assets of $2,000,- 
ooo, last year earned $953,000 against 
$750,000 in 1930 despite a 4% drop in 
sales volume. The showing delighted 
Broker Edward F. Hutton, chairman of 
the board, who is said to regard Zonite as 
It also pleased such 


| Colby M. Chester Jr., Herbert Bayard 


Swope and Hunter Sylvester Marston. 
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To Aintree 


Preparations for the Grand National 
Steeplechase of 1933 began as early as 
two months ago when George H. (‘‘Pete”) 
Bostwick, on his way to California for a 
winter of polo, announced that he planned 
to ride one of his own horses at Aintree 


next year. Preparing for this year’s Grand 


International 
RICHARD KING MELLON 


His horse could earn a friend a car. 


National on March 18, Richard King 
(“Dick”) Mellon, affable young vice presi 
dent of Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh 
andnephew of Ambassador Andrew William 
Mellon, last week packed his bags in Man- 
hattan to sail for England on the Bremen. 
Waiting for him there were his two Grand 
National entries, Alike and Glangesia. 
Alike won one of the Grand National 
trials a year ago but finished the race 
far back in the field, while Glangesia came 
in seventh. Glangesia, a 12-year-old 
Irish horse, ridden by his Irish jockey, 
James Ryan, last autumn won_ the 
International Steeplechase at Grasslands 
Downs, Tenn. In his exuberance “Dick” 
Mellon told friends that, if he won the 
Grand National. he would buy a Pierce- 
Arrow automobile and “give it away.” 

This year, because qualifying tests were 
introduced to eliminate low-grade jumpers 
cluttering the field, entries have been re- 
duced from 85 last year to 58. John Hay 
(“Jock”) Whitney’s Easter Hero, who 
was favorite last year, was retired at 
Upperville, Va., but the three horses who 
finished ahead—Grakle. Gregalach and 
Annandale—were entered again. Among 
the others were Sea Soldier, a nine-yeat- 
old gelding by Man 0’ War; “Jock” Whit: 
ney’s Dusty Foot: Gordon Selfridges 
steady jumper, Ruddyman; and four 
of Morgan D. Blair’s horses—Ballyhan- 
wood, Prince Cherry, Great Span and 
Aruntius. 

Most celebrated and most dangerous ol 
all steeplechase races, the Grand National 
was run for the first time in 1839. Most 
famous of its 16 jumps is Becher’s Brook, 
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Where Rust Is a 
Constant Menace 


... TONCAN 


OISTURE laden dirt... the 


constant flow of water... 
destructive natural chemicals... 
continuous vibration from heavy 


traffic! These are a few of the 
enemies that a culvert must meet 
+». and conquer. 

Toncan . . . Republic’s sturdy 


alloy of pure iron, copper and 
molybdenum... stands staunchly 


through years of service and ex- 
posure, while weaker metals... 
quickly eaten through by rust 


and corrosion . . . crumble into 
costly uselessness. 


Men who study costs know that 
Toncan is a money saver... not 
alone in culvert construction, but 
inhundreds of other fields as well. 


That’s why Toncan is specified 
for thousands of miles of pipe 


every year... for roofing, down- 
pouting ... exposed metal parts 
of every kind ... ship plates, 





rivets, exterior siding for fac- 
tories, garages, grain elevators 
- +» « Wherever moisture meets 


metal... wherever resistance 
to rust is vital. 

Practical facts and figures, cover- 
ing many different uses, prove 


Toncan’s long life and economy. 
They are yours for the asking. 
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*, 
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MEMBERS OF TONCAN CULVERT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


BEALL PIPE & TANK CORP. © Portiand, Oregon 
BERGER METAL CULVERT CO. of N.E. © Boston, Mass. 
CANTON CULVERT COMPANY © Canton, Ohio 
FIRMAN L. CARSWELL MFG. CO. © Kansas City, Kans. 
DOMINION METAL& CULVERT CORP. © Roanoke,Va. 
EASTERN CULVERT CORP. © Philadelphia, Pa. 
EMPIRE STATE CULVERT CORP. © Groton, N.Y. 


GOLDEN STATE CULVERT MFG, CO.*LosAngeles,Cal. 


H.V. JOHNSTON CULVERT CO. © Minneapolis, Minn. 
JENSEN BRIDGE & SUPPLY CO. © Sandusky, Mich. 
PEDLAR PEOPLE, Ltd. © Oshawa, Ont., Canada 
THOMPSON MFG. COMPANY © Denver, Colo. 
TRI-STATE CULVERT MFG. CO. © Memphis, Tenn. 
WHEAT CULVERT COMPANY, Inc. * Newport, Ky. 


WYATT METAL & BOILER WORKS ® Dallas, Texas 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES. 


a | al 


YOUNGSTOWN, 


OHIO 
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carbon copies 
ul 
please - 


TIME 


a five-foot hedge in front of a five-and-a- 
| half-foot ditch. The average oddson Grand 
| National winners have been 15 to 1; their 
average time, 9 min., 55 sec. for 45 mi. 


Cycles In Manhattan 

After almost a week of pedaling around 
a steeply inclined pine-board track in 
Madison Square Garden last week, most 





of the riders in Manhattan’s 52nd Inter- 
national Six Day Bicycle Race were from 
5 to 15 lb. heavier than when they 
started. They had not slept much—five 
hours per day, mostly between 5 a. m. 


| and noon—but they had made up for it 


easily on 


SEA FOAM BOND 


That's not asking too much of this thin, 
tough typewriting paper. Sea Foam Bord 
easily yields ten copies—with thin car- 
bon paper, even 14—and they'll all be 
legible, easy to make and easy to read. 
For Sea Foam Bond is paper specially 
designed for business. Carbon copies 
... office forms... specification sheets 
—Sea Foam Bond has the quality, the 
color range to make them all, well. 
Sea Foam Bond actually saves office 
rent by cutting down costly filing space. 
The thin sheets slip into half the space 
required by bulky papers. And there's 
no strength-sacrifice in Sea Foam Bond 
— it has the snap and stamina to survive 
erasures and busy, hurried hands. Once 
in the files it stands up straight, ready 
for reference. 

Sea Foam Bond has 7 bright colors, a 
shade for each department. Ask your 
dealer about Sea Foam. Or ask us—on 
the coupon—for the free test package 
and prove Sea Foam Bond's advantages. 


Look for this mork in eack Seo Foom Bond sheet 
—=S 


‘ % ket, > : oe a 
JSEAPAM Bond 


. 
fe YW 
THIN PAPER, ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR CARBON COPIES AND OFFICE FORMS 
4 


Here is the new See 
*Foam Bond box. 1000 
sheets of efficiency ! 


Use Coupon NOW! 


BROWNVILLE PAPER CO., 
12 Bridse Street, Brownville, N.Y. 


Prove it to us, with samples, no obligation. 


neonene 


Address... 
City... 


by eating huge quantities of beef, chicken 
and raw celery. The basement of Madison 
Square Garden is never more malodorous, 
even when populated by show dogs or 
poultry, than when its catacombs are used 
as massage rooms and restaurants for 
cyclists. The odors permeated from the 
basement to the arena where the riders re- 
sided in beaver board shanties beside the 
track and where, for 22 hours a day, spec- 
tators at this curious and hypnotic sports 
event watched the race between outbursts 
of band or vocal music amplified into in- 
coherence. 

Only eight of the 15 teams which started 
the race were left at the finish. Old 
Reggie McNamara who, out of respect for 
his age, is usually permitted to hold the 
lead for a day or two at the beginning, was 
still ahead with his large red-haired Brit- 
ish Columbian partner, Torchy Peden. Not 
satisfied with a point-lead over the Belgian 
team of Van Nevele and de Lille, Mc- 
Namara and Peden stole a lap in the last 
ten minutes of the race and held it to the 
end. Behind the Belgians came the reck- 
less French team of Letourner and Guim- 
| bretiere, who, as is their custom, had been 
| squabbling with each other throughout the 
race. 

Oldest active six-day bicycle rider, Mc- 
Namara boasts that he has broken his 
collar bone six times, all his ribs at least 
| once, that he has 47 scars. One of them, 
running along his right cheek, gives his 
dark and friendly face a dangerous look 
which he enhances by wearing black 
sweaters and scowling. He received his 
first injury in Australia, where he was born 
in 1888. A snake bit his finger and his 
| brother chopped it off. In most profes- 
sional sports there is some character 
whose endurance or perverse courage has 
earned him the banal distinction of being 
called an “iron man.” NcNamara has 
been the iron man of bicycle riders for 15 
years. Grown somewhat rusty with age, 
he is still able to keep up with the field 
when teamed with a good sprinter. He en- 
joys six-day races, voiced no intention of 
retiring after completing his 77th last 
week. 

Most celebrated of McNamara’s con- 
freres is Franco Georgetti, a small knock- 
kneed Italian who finished a sulky last 
in last week’s race, but failed to butt his 
head against a wall for losing as he did 
once. Obviously heir to Iron McNamara, 
Georgetti was once pierced by an eight- 
inch splinter which he sent to his father 
to be exhibited. He earns $28,000 per 
year, has a barber shave him every day 
of the race, frequently dines on rice, lob- 
ster and beer with Tenor Beniamino Gigli 
| of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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A.1.MEANS FLAVOR 
IN ANY LANGUAGE 


When spaghetti shows no trace of its 
Italian origin, mix in some A. 1. Sauce. 
That’s what the Romans do. And all 
over the world good eaters use A. 1. 
to season meats, fish, soups and salads 
at the table .. . Ask for it in hotels and 
restaurants. 


A.1. Sattce 


M A WHOLESOME RELISH B 


MOST LITTLE PIGS GO TO MARKET BUT 
THE BEST LITTLE PIGS GO TO JONES 


m™. 


DAIRY FARM 
SAUSAGE 


Shipped daily fresh from the Farm 


JONES DAIRY FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


THERE are thousands 
of periodicals— 
There is just ONE 


Newsmagazine 


Now Yours for Less Than 


Prabian 2 


Nighis 


The Famous, Unabridged 
Mardrus- Mathers Edition 


of which the English Review of 

Reviews said: ‘‘Incomparably the 

best translation we have ever 

had."’ Heretofore available only 

in an expensive de luxe edition, 

but _ now offered in a POPULAR- 

PRICED Edition printed from 

the same plates and absolutely 

identical in format and appear- = 

ance. Contains every glamorous page, including the won- 
derful illustrations. Now you too can enjoy this amazing 
revelation of Oriental life and love, at a saving of 55%- 


| Dinewall-Rock, Ltd. , 45 West 45th St., New York | 


Please send me without cost or obligation, “What the Arabian Nights 
Really Is" and full information about the new Mardrus-Mathers edi- | 
tion at less than balf the former price. (Sent to adults only.) 

(Time 3-14-32) | 
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Marxian Molt 


1919 — Jolin Dos Passos — Harcourt, 
Brace ($2.50). 

When Karl Marx postulated class strug- 
gle as the essence of social history he 
meant something subtler than street-riots 
and strikes. There is also the psycholog- 
ical struggle in which adversity gives the 
under-dog strength, perversity steals the 
upper-dog’s strength away. The War and 
its aftermath exemplified such a struggle: 
when the under-dogs who did the fighting 
found out for whom they were fighting 
and why, there was a revolution in their 
way of thinking that shed no blood, but 
shed many of the orthodox ideals that had 
held society together until then. 

In rg19 Author Dos Passos recounts, 
with circumstantial evidence, an American 
history of this mental molt. As in The 
jand Parallel by the same author, the 
sory sandwiches pictorial life-histories 
between news-clipping, impressionistic 
sketches; and lives of historical figures 
written in a kind of prose-libre. The transi- 
tions from section to section are artfully 
casual, abrupt. The all-embracing social 
transition gives them focus and coherence. 


First comes Joe Williams who, after a 
fight with a petty officer, deserts the Navy 
in South America. He gets forged papers, 
ships for England, is there imprisoned as 
aspy. Released, he gets back to the U. S., 
marries, enters the Merchant Marine. Af- 
ter that he ships from port to port drink- 
ing and wenching to forget the crazy War. 
A brawl in a brothel makes him forget it 
for good. 

The other characters, with different em- 
phasis on different details, tell much the 
same story. Artistic Eveline Hutchins, a 
Chicago minister’s daughter; Harvardian 
Dick Savage ; high-spirited, typically West- 
em Anne Trent from Texas; Ben Comp- 
‘on, Brooklyn Communist—all shuttle 
ross from the psychology of peace to 
that of war. Life in America, full of 
vaporous ideals and propaganda, had less 
ral meaning than the meaningless War. 
ln Europe, at least they could discover 
heir essential loneliness, try to remedy it 
vith love and drink. In desperate love 
ind drink they began to see that their 
‘ivilization fed their spirits only words, 
ed their bodies only to machines or guns. 


Author Dos Passos closes his book with 
he burial of the Unknown Soldier in 
Arlington National Cemetery. “In the tar- 
vaper morgue at Chalons-sur-Marne in the 
tek of chloride of lime and the dead, 
hey picked out the pine box that held all 
‘hat was left of—enie menie minie moe.” 
in Washington they decorated the corpse 
vith military medals of all the Allies, “a 
wreath sent by Hamilton Fish Jr., of New 
York, and a little wampum presented by 

deputation of Arizona redskins in war- 
int and feathers.” Woodrow Wilson laid 

N poppies, the orators laid on praisg. 
They did not realize, Author Dos Passos 


—. 


*New books are news. 
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implies, that their civilization was being 
buried with the dead. 

The Author. Son of a Portuguese New 
Yorker and a Southern mother, John 
Roderigo Dos Passos was born in Chicago 
in 1896. Graduated from Harvard cum 
laude in 1916, he saw service in France 
and Italy with various ambulance services. 
He developed a social consciousness and a 
wanderlust. Since the War he has traveled 
all over the map cheering for social change, 
not without result. After a walking trip 
with Dos Passos, Harry Carlton Hart, 
aristocratic scion of some of Philadelphia’s 
best, took to wearing red socks with his 
evening clothes. Though scholarly and 
shy Author Dos Passos has seen service in 
Marxian class conflicts. He was arrested 
in 1927 at a Sacco-Vanzetti demonstra- 
tion; was indicted with Theodore Dreiser 
in Kentucky for criminal syndicalism in 





Sherril Schell 
JoHN Ropertco Dos Passos 


Swears only when he writes. 


1931; serves as chairman on a relief fund 
for starving & striking miners. Near- 
sighted, extremely polite, he stammers, 
cannot pronounce the letter R, keeps bad 
language out of his talk, does not spare it 
in his books. Using the same draftsman- 
ship, rg19 extends the canvas begun in The 
42nd Parallel. Other books: One Man’s 
Initiation, Three Soldiers, Rosinante to 
the Road Again, A Pushcart at the Curb, 
Manhattan Transfer, Orient Express, The 
Garbage Man, Airways, Inc. 


Goodness at Bognor 


THE FoRTNIGHT IN SEPTEMBER—R. C. 
Sherriff—-Stokes ($2). 

Thanks largely to the homilists, simple 
human goodness is out of style. To mod- 
ern eyes it appears too simple to be good, 
too good to be true. Novelist Sherriff, 


Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
mublisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
nknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


better known as the playwright of Jour- 
ney’s End, thinks differently. His book 
goes to show that simple human goodness 
has its practically seamless sides. 

The high average miseries of low aver- 
age people give this goodness something 
to bite into. The life of the Stevens family 
along the railroad embankment showed 
little to brag of. Mr. Stevens was a poorly 
paid clerk; Dick and Mary worked out; 
Mrs. Stevens kept house; young Ernie 
kept it lively. They could afford few 
pleasures; they were fed up with tedious 
work; they took little interest in the out- 
side world, but—they took their holiday 

For 20 years they had stayed at Mrs 
Hugget’s lodging-house at Bognor on the 
sea. Though Mrs. Hugget’s place, since 
the death of her husband, showed more 
shabbiness than gentility, the Stevenses 
were faithful once again. With meticulous 
detail Author Sherriff recounts their de- 
parture from London, the thrilling railway 
journey, their stay in Bognor. Nothing 
happens except that for two weeks they 
all breathe free. Their mutual affection, 
having survived the cooping of their poor 
city life, turns outward to the world at 
large. Mr. Stevens meets old cronies at 
the pub; Dick has an inspiration to be- 
come an architect; Mary does a little 
sparking on the sly. After their breath 
of fresh air they return to London, to be 
again submerged. 


- 


Razzle-Dazzled 

Czarpas—Jen6 Heltai—Houghton Mif- 
flin ($2.50). 

Like bacteria in water, myriads of 
thoughts and memories swarm unnoticed 
in the drop of intelligence under every 
man’s skull. Unlike bacteria, however, 
they are brought to a man’s attention less 
by microscopic examination than by some 
serious shock to the tenor of his ways. 
Then the myriads of thoughts & mem- 
ories rush helter-skelter every which way; 
they have strange encounters, make 
strange marriages. If they absorb too much 
of the man’s attention he may go mad. 

When Peter Karmel crashed his airplane 
and lost his arm in Galicia he woke up in 
the dismal fairyland of his cracked brain. 
His head hummed like a drunken bee-hive, 
but above that noise he heard the menac- 
ing approach of a blind man’s tapping 
stick, saw visions of a beautiful porcelain 
woman who comforted him. To flee the 
blind man he hides away in an obscure 
hotel in Budapest, drinks brandy by the 
bottle, neat. Finally his longing for the 
porcelain woman overcomes his terror of 
the blind man. He leaves the hotel to try 
to find her in the world outside. Led by 
befuddled memories he looks to find her 
in one of his old mistresses, without suc- 
cess. He sees the blind man, but this time 
it is a real one, Mr. Gallus, whom he had 
chanced to injure before the War. He 
confesses to Gallus and is forgiven. The 
porcelain woman he discovers to be 
Theresa Gendarme, a delicate young girl 
in his memory, a lady of pleasure now. 
After he discovers that she cannot love 
him, can only pity him, he hears again 
the blind man’s tapping stick. This time 
it is not the memory of injured Mr. Gal- 
lus, not Mr. Gallus himself that he hears: 
this time he fancies true. he hears the tap- 
ping stick of Blind Man Death. 
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A FLY SWATTER 
MADE ALGERIA 
FRENCH ee7#s? * 


* In 1827, when the hot-headed Dey of Algiers 
struck the French consul across the face with a 
fly swatter, it gave France the pretext to make 
war on him. Algeria was finally conquered 


and is now a part of France’s colonial empire. 


a little thing cee 


BUT 


iets a small part of a ma- 


chine, yet a good clutch makes a | 


hig difference in its performance. It is 
no mere coincidence that Twin Disc 
Clutch equipped machinery is simpler 
in design and operation...is more 
quickly and easily controlled ...turns 
out more work ...needs less repair... 
and lasts longer. @ The designers and 
manufacturers of machines value the 
Twin Disc Clutches most for their 
better design — but it is the unfailing 
reliability of Twin Disc Clutches and 
Power Take-Off Units on the job that 
the users appreciate. Write for booklet. 


Twin Disc Clutch Company, Racine, Wis. 


aa 
Wie NANG 
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Perfect control is built into 
industrial and agricultural 
tractors with Twin Disc gear 
tooth driven clutches that re- 
spond instantly to the slight- 
est touch of the operator. 


IT MADE A BIG DIFFERENCE | 
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Sister Act 


The de Hellebranths took New York 
last week without a struggle and added 
several ounces to the 16 lb. of press 
clippings which their scrap-books contain. 
Newspapers were eager to favor them, 
for the de Hellebranths are young, deep- 
voiced, brown-eyed, vivacious Hungarians, 


Hamilton’s Palace 


Small Hector Hamilton of East Orange, 
N. J. did not lose his head last week. To 
the frenzied congratulations of friends and 
reporters he kept repeating: “Yes, Yes, 
but officially I haven’t been awarded any- 
thing yet.” Dispatches from abroad 
carried the news that lucky Hector 











International 


SISTERS DE HELLEBRANTH 


Paulina Longworth’s 


Theirs is the only sister act in modern art. 

Bertha and Elena de Hellebranth are 
not twins. One is 29, the other 30. “But,” 
insists Sister Bertha, “we have twin in- 
stincts. Life has treated us alike. I am a 
little too fat, and Elena is maybe a little 
too thin, but all otherwise we are the 
same.” 

The twin instinct has one important 
manifestation. Living and working to- 
gether, they usually paint the same sub- 
ject simultaneously. Any person who 
orders a de Hellebranth portrait has his 
choice of two canvases. He need pay for 
only one. As artists the sisters are evenly 
matched, for each sells about the same 
number of pictures. 

The fact that their pictures were shown 
last week in the gallery of Mrs. Marie 
Sterner, a lady of impeccable taste, was 
proof that the portraits of the Sisters 
de Hellebranth are worthy of serious con- 
sideration. Among the sitters who have 
had to choose between their canvases are 
Admiral Horthy, Regent of Hungary; 
Cardinal Serédi; Countess Laszlo (Gladys 
Vanderbilt) Széchényi; Mrs. Nicholas 
Longworth and her daughter Paulina; 
Senator William Edgar Borah. After just 
deliberation Mrs. Borah bought Bertha’s 
picture. Mrs. Longworth could not make 
up her mind, took both. 

The de Hellebranth sisters spend half 
the year in Europe, half in the U. S. 


mother took both. 


Hamilton had won a 12,000 rouble first 
prize in an international competition for 
the proposed Palace of the Soviets, to be 
erected in Moscow on the site of the 
many domed Cathedral of the Redeemer. 

Hector Hamilton, 28, 5 ft. 5 in., is only 
recently an Orangeman. Born a Briton, 
he came to the U. S. 14 years ago de: 
termined to be an architect. He studied 
at New York’s Cooper Union, joined the 
real estate firm of Frank H. Taylor & Son, 
Inc. More to keep his hand in than any- 
thing else, he entered the Soviet contest. 

“T knew before entering,” said he, “that 
there were from 300 to 400 entries from 
about 40 countries. There was only 4 
roulette wheel chance for me to win.” 

The wheel turned up his design. Ardent 
disciples of what is called the Interna- 
tional Style sniffed at drawings of his de- 
sigm, called it “fake modernism.” But the 
Hamilton design by no means represents 
what the completed palace will actually 
look like. Two Russians, B. M. Yofan and 
I. V. Zholtovsky, share first prize with Mr. 
Hamilton. Second prize went to the U. S. 
firm of Kastnor & Storonoff, both mem: 
bers of which have already won awards in 
a Soviet architectural competition. The 
Moscow idea is that all these men, and 
possibly 20 or 30 of the other competitors, 
will assemble in Moscow in the near 
future and together attempt to work out 
a final design. 
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